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Chris Knight interviews Milton Subotsky, 
screenwriter and production chief of Amicus 
Pictures, one of the world’s leading producers 
of quality horror films. 


Over the past several years there have ap¬ 
peared a series of films which captured the at¬ 
tention of fantasy film lovers throughout the 
world. These films include DR. TERROR'S 
HOUSE OF HORRORS. TORTURE GARDEN. THE 
SKULL. THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD 
and more recently ASYLUM and the extremely 
successful TALES FROM THE CRYPT. These 
excursions into the world of the macabre were 
brought to the screen through the courtesy of 
Amicus Productions, a company headed by two 
Americans, Max J. Rosenberg, who spends most 
of his time in America arranging the financing of 
the pictures, and Milton Subotsky. the head of 
production in England, who has lived here since 
1959. Perhaps the most noticeable aspect of the 
Amicus operation is the great care that is taken 
on each subject. They are well mounted, have a 
strong cast and most of all, they have a very good 
script. 

The company's base of operations in England 
is at Shepperton Studios where Milton Subotsky 
maintains his brown painted office. One of sLx 
chalets, all identical, it is clustered between two 
sound stages. His desk is littered with papers and 
telephones and on the surrounding shelves are 
neatly stacked hundreds and hundreds of books, 
magazines, paperbacks, and hard covers, all 
seemingly connected with horror, fantasy and 
science fiction. The Amicus story really begins 
in the late 1950s and it was to Milton Subotsky 
that I went to talk about the company, to find his 
views on films and to discover what goes into the 
making of a successful film producer. 

Milton could not be mistaken for anything but 
an American, with slightly greying hair and an 
infectious smile. He greeted me with a courteous 
•’Hi there," cleared a chair of newly written 
scripts and bade me sit down and make myself at 
home. 

During our interview Milton referred to films 
by their English release titles, and American re¬ 
lease titles are footnoted where different. The 
dates given throughout are production dates (see 
filmography, page facing) which are. in most 
cases, a year earlier than the film's American 
release. 


CFQ: How did you become involved in film- 
making? 

SUBOTSKY: I always wanted to make films ev¬ 
er since I was a kid. 1 was really movie crazy. 
I’d go to the movies constantly. I remember when 
1 was in high school, I used to see six pictures on 
a Saturday. I would save up my lunch money—I 
would go without lunches—and on Saturday morn¬ 
ing I’d go downtown, to Brooklyn, and see three 
double features starting early in the morning. My 
family thought that filmmaking was a disreputable 
business, so I studied engineering and went to the 
Cooper Union School of Engineering in New York 
at night. During the day I went out and got a job 
in a film company. I was assistant cameraman in 
documentaries which meant that I did everything, 
carry the camera, load it, walk behind it with the 
battery because at that time it was battery oper¬ 
ated and from that I went to film editing and then 
I started writing scripts. I went into the Army 
and wrote scripts for technical training films all 
during the war and was a film editor part of the 
time. 

CFQ: What sort of film training did you get in 
the Army? 

SUBOTSKY: I didn’t get any training at all. By 
that time I'd been a film editor, I’d directed doc¬ 
umentaries and I'd written scripts. They just fed 
the cards through the computer and my card came 
out that I had a technical background. I started by 
writing technical training films for the Signal 
Corps. 

CFQ: In 1949 you turned to television when you 
formed your own production /distribution com¬ 
pany. 

SUBOTSKY: At the time there were very few 
films available for television and I met someone 
who had a lot of features and westerns, very old 
ones. I thought that distribution could lead to pro¬ 
duction, because I was interested in production. 
I got all these old pictures and started distribut- 


Left: Sir Ralph Richardson as the Cryptkeeper in 
the first Amicus E.C. horror comics Adaptation, 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT, which has proven to 
be their most profitable film to date. 
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--m now m mmm smisi 

Chris Knight visits the Amicus unit at Shepperton Studios 


--AND NOW THE SCREAMING STARTS ! 
can not be called a horror movie in what has 
come to be the accepted sense of the word. It 
is more of a gothic ghost story than anything. 
Number twelve in a line of fantasy film pro¬ 
ductions made by Amicus at Shepperton stu¬ 
dios, it reunites the highly successful pro¬ 
duction team of ASYLUM and is directed by 
Roy Ward Baker from a screenplay by Roger 
Marshall. 

The film is the story of Charles Fengrif- 
fen (Ian Ogilvy) who brings his new bride 
(Stephanie Beacham) back to his ancestral 
home. She is confronted with a series of un¬ 
accountable happenings, which could be of 
her own imagining, but seem to her frighten¬ 
ingly real. The most terrifying is the ap¬ 
pearance erf a Woodsman (Geoffrey White- 
head) who seems to be following her. Some¬ 
times he appears normal, except for a large, 
red birthmark on his face, but at other times 
his arm ends in a bloody stump tied-up with 
a rag.°Dr. Pope (Peter Cushing), a man of 
science and a realist, is sent for in despera¬ 
tion and it is he who discovers that some fif¬ 
ty years earlier Henry Fengriffen (Herbert 
Lorn), Charles' grandfather, ravaged the wife 
of Silas the Woodsman, and chopped off the 
man's hand when he protested. That day Silas 
vowed: "The evil you did this day will be a- 
venged. The next virgin bride to come to 
Fengriffen will be violated, but then shall 
come the true vengeance on the House of 
Fengriffen and death shall fall on anyone who 
tries to prevent it." Later, a son is born to 
Charles and his new bride and the terrible 
curse comes to its full realization. 

--AND NOW THE SCREAMING STARTS! 
began shooting in late July, and it was not 
until mid-August that I visited the Shepper¬ 
ton studio set. The entire layout of Fengrif¬ 
fen House is condensed onto one sound stage. 
The sets were placed in a composite pattern 
so that they are all connected to one anoth¬ 
er. If a character opens the door of the li¬ 
brary to go out into the main hall, then he 
actually does step from the library set onto 
the main hall set. This makes it much easier 
for filming since the camera has only to pick 
its way a few yards from one set to the next. 

Lunch had been called and I was kindly in¬ 
vited to dine with art director Tony Curtis 
and unit publicist Joy Helman. For the next 
hour or more we discussed films in general 
and after lunch Tony invited me back to his 
office to see some of the preparations he had 
made for this film and to talk about his work. 

Tony's office is on the first floor of a se- 
perate block and only a short walk from the 
restaurant. One can immediately see that it 
belongs to an art director. Scattered about 
the room are small models of each of the 
Fengriffen sets, drawings and many photo¬ 
graphs, and set up on a central table was a 
photographic experiment which was used in 
one of the film's scenes. Perhaps the high¬ 
light of our short talk was when he showed 
me the brown paper-covered parcels which 
are shaped like legs, arms and torso, used 
so effectively in ASYLUM. I was told how 
these props were made to work and I think 
that it would spoil the effect of the film if I 
revealed how two men, Bill Jar rot and Ernie 
Sullivan, put Tony’s ideas for the special ef¬ 
fects into actual operation, a very complicat¬ 
ed and difficult task. Lying on a desk to one 
side was the very lifelike severed hand which 
appears in --AND NOW THE SCREAMING 


STARTS ! and which first made its debut in 
DR. TERROR'S HOUSE OF HORRORS some 
years earlier. In picking up and holding it, 
one tends to shudder due to its likeness to a 
recently severed human hand, complete with 
oozing blood and bones projecting from the 
wrist. 

While I was admiring the grisly mechani¬ 
cal hand he told something of its history. 

'The mechanics of it were made prior to 
this film," he said. "We’ve used it in two or 
three films in different disguises, but it was 
made originally for DR. TERROR'S HOUSE 
OF HORRORS. It is a very complicated 
mechanism that is needed to simulate the o- 
pening and closing of a hand. There is a tiny 
motor inside that runs on battery power. " 

During the afternoon, shooting had been 
transferred to a small sound stage which 
stands away from the main block. Here the 
interior of the Woodsman's cottage was set 
up in which Peter Cushing finds the body of 
the Woodsman. Such is the quest for perfec¬ 
tion that the unit spent a long time setting up 
and rehearsing this short scene. I took this 
opportunity to talk to Roy Ward Baker, the 
director, knowing he would be too busy for 
the rest of the day to spare any of his time. 

Baker directed ASYLUM for Amicus and 
has worked on other horror films for Ham¬ 
mer Films, including THE VAMPIRE LOV¬ 
ERS and SCARS OF DRACULA, as well as 
one of their all too infrequent forays into 
science fiction, FIVE MILLION YEARS TO 
EARTH. I asked him if he liked doing fantasy 
films because at the challenge of making the 
unbelievable seem believable? 

"They are interesting to do from that 
point of view," he admitted. "One of my fa¬ 
vorite ploys in achieving this is to make the 
characters interesting. I trap the audience 
into an emotional involvement with the char¬ 
acters at the very beginning and from then on 
you can depend on their greater acceptance 
of everything because they feel involved. I 
don't believe in cardboard characters. This 
is very dangerous, no matter how far-fetch¬ 
ed or weird the story may be. The more out¬ 
rageous it is, the harder you’ve got to work 
on the characters so that the audience can 
accept them as real people, and in so doing, 
accept what is happening to them." 

I mentioned that in ASYLUM it seemed 
that three different types of color values 
were being aimed for. 

'1 treated the sequences in seperate 
styles," he admitted. "In ASYLUM we had 
one sequence where we aimed for a pastel, 
glamorized, long focal length lens type of ef¬ 
fect. This was the Charlotte Rampling and 
Britt Ekland sequence, and we thought it 
suited the story. In one sequence we strived 
for a bleached, almost black and white effect, 
not so much in the photography, but in the 
composition of the sets and costumes, and in 
another we aimed for cheap, gaudy colors, 
because the characters were rather cheap 
and nasty, and we kept the camera constantly 
on the move." 

Does Roy get together with Milton Subot- 
sky before starting a picture, I asked? 

"Oh yes, for days and days and days. We 
practically live together," he said laughingly. 
"The whole operation depends on complete 
preparation. 

"I'm left very much to my own devices 
during filming. Milton is hardly ever seen on 
the set. He comes in usually about half past 


twelve to say that he's seen the rushes, and 
he lets me know if they're okay or if he has a 
query on some technical point, and then he 
disappears and I don't see him again. I see 
very little of him when we're shooting. 

"He likes the writing and discussing at the 
script. We discussed --AND NOW THE 
SCREAMING STARTS! at very great length 
while we were shooting ASYLUM. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, we actually rewrote it from top 
to bottom, although he went off to do all of 
the actual work. After he casts the picture 
and puts it on the floor, he leaves the rest to 
me, and he really won't take a serious in¬ 
terest in it again until we start cutting. He 
enjoys that part of it. " 

What attracted Roy to doing a picture, I 
asked? 

'In ASYLUM what attracted me was a good 
script," he replied. ’It was not fantastically 
new, but it was beautifully carpentered and 
soundly constructed. I liked that because it 
appealed to my sense erf pattern. 

'1 particularly liked the sequence in which 
the man kills his wife, dismembers the body 
--you don't see any at *his but you know it's 
happened--wraps it ~!1 L *>eat brown paper 
parcels with white twine and puts it all in the 
deep freeze to go upstairs and have a stiff 
drink. He hears a rustling noise, only to look 
around and find his wife's head rolling across 
the kitchen floor in a football shaped parcel. 
Later, his girlfriend comes to call on him, 
the cause at all the trouble, and she drifts 
down in the cellar to find his dead body stuff¬ 
ed into the deep freeze. From all around the 
cellar, from behind all the bags and piles at 
newspapers, the paper parcels come out and 
start chasing her around the cellar. It really 
is quite frightening, and you don't see any 
arms or legs or any blood, it's all wrapped 
up in the brown paper. Now that, to me, is 
the right way to do it. Everyone has remark¬ 
ed that this is a particularly good sequence. 
There is certainly nothing in it you could 
censor and yet the censor did apparently 
pass a remark to Milton when he took it to 
him, saying that there was nothing to worry 
about, but that the brown parcel sequence is 
rather gruesome. Although there is nothing 
explicit in it, he is right. It's gruesome be¬ 
cause you care about Sylvia Sims who has 
been chopped up, and you care about her hus¬ 
band, Richard Todd. That's why it works. 
You know it's Sylvia's head underneath the 
paper as it starts to breathe and you see the 
paper moving. " 

Unfortunately, the scene had been set up 
and Roy was required for shooting. Milton 
Subotsky has remarked on his excellent hand¬ 
ling of actors, and this seems to be evident 
in his attitudes toward the importance of 
characterization, particularly with horror. 

Shepperton Studios, long one of the three 
remaining majors still in operation around 
London, is in danger of closing tiown and 
Amicus, who have been based at Shepperton 
for many years now, may well have to move. 
VAULT OF HORROR, which is their followup 
to TALES FROM THE CRYPT has already 
begun shooting at the much smaller Twicken¬ 
ham Studios and it is here that Amicus may 
have to make their temporary base. Where¬ 
ver they go one can feel sure that if they con¬ 
tinue to employ the staff that has produced 
their last several pictures they will continue 
to make good horror films 


Chris Kinght 











Right: Scenes from --AND NOW THE SCREAM¬ 
ING STARTS! (1972), a gothic ghost story from 
Amicus Films, which went into production follow¬ 
ing ASYLUM. Top: Peter Cushing stars as Dr. 
Pope, a scientist and a realist who uncovers a 
supernatural curse. Middle: Roy Ward Baker di¬ 
rects Stephanie Beacham in a scene where she 
discovers a victim of the curse. Bottom: Geof¬ 
frey Whitehead as the phantom Woodsman. 


ing them to television stations. You could sell 
anything at that time because they needed product 
so badly. I found that there were half hour time 
slots available. Sometimes you could sell a sta¬ 
tion a half hour film if they didn’t have time for a 
90 minute film. I took every one of the feature 
films and I edited them down to twenty-sLx min¬ 
utes right on the print. I learned a great deal a- 
bout film construction just taking picture after 
picture after picture and cutting them down to 
twenty-six minutes, and in every case the twenty- 
six minute version was better than the original. I 
found that I could take out enormous chunks and I 
found out so much about scripts and stories by 
taking completed feature films and cutting them 
to a shorter length. So many scripts simply mark 
time for reel after reel and you could take out a 
big chunk of it and you are in exactly the same 
place, although there has been a lot of events, but 
as far as the total story is concerned you are 
still back where you were. I found that I could do 
this in picture after picture and it's something I 
try to avoid being able to do in our pictures. 

CFQ: You teamed up with Max J. Rosenberg in 
1954 for the children’s educational television 
series "Junior Science. ’’ How did you meet? 

SUBOTSKY: There were some Harvard stu¬ 
dents who made a film called A TOUCH OF THE 
TIMES and they needed the money to finish the 
soundtrack and I gave them the money. Then I 
needed a distributor for it so 1 went to Max. who 
was a distributor at the time, and he was inter¬ 
ested. He lost interest in distributing that film, 
but we got to talking and he asked if I had any 
other projects. I told him I had a science series 
for children called "Junion Science" and that each 
picture took one principle of physics, explained it 
in terms of experiments that children could do 
themselves with equipment they have at home and 
he told me it sounded good and asked how much I 
needed. I told him how much I needed for thirteen 
films and he just shook hands with me and said 
you've got the money. We never had a contract. 
He put up all the money to make thirteen quarter 
hour films and then on the basis of those thirteen 
he sold thirty-nine and we then had to make the 
other twenty-sLx. We made a lot of money out erf 
that. It's interesting, because we still don't have 
a contract. We've never had anything signed be¬ 
tween us. 

CFQ: This period was the beginning of Ami¬ 
cus. What sort of pressures were you under, as 
a company at this time? 

SUBOTSKY: Money. We didn't have any money. 
I came to England in 1959 and until DR. TER¬ 
ROR’S HOUSE OF HORRORS in 1964 we’d only 
made three films! 

CFQ: How did you decide on the name Amicus? 

SUBOTSKY: We just tried to think of some¬ 
thing nice and Amicus means friendly. 

CFQ: The first horror picture you produced 
was CITY OF THE DEAD* although it wasn’t bill¬ 
ed as an Amicus picture. 

SUBOTSKY: Amicus was formed a little later, 
I forget when, but it doesn't matter, because it's 
always been the same two people. 

CFQ: I understand there was a great deal of 
trouble getting the script ready for CITY OF THE 
DEAD? 

SUBOTSKY: I came over to do it in 1959, and 
I’d written the original story which George Baxt 
had turned into a script. We were supposed to co¬ 
produce it with Hannah Weinstein who did "Robin 
Hood" and all those television series at Walton 
Studios, which has since closed. When I came ov¬ 
er I found they only had a sixty minute script and 
they thought of it as a second feature. That was 
impossible. It was a cheap film, only forty-five 
thousand pounds, but you couldn't recoup that on a 
second feature, so the first thing I did was to add 
twenty minutes to the script. I added a character 
and it turned out to blend very well with the ori- 

• HORROR HOTEL. Trans-Lux. 1960. 
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Films are an artificial medium. They are rarely a real medium about real people and real problems. 
They are primarily entertainment, and the horror film is a big part of it. I think there will always be 
a market for a good horror film. At the moment, the business seems to be growing bigger for 
some reason. Perhaps it's that times are worse and people are looking more to fantasy. 


ginal story because n«»body could tell where the 
additions were made. By then. Walton was clos¬ 
ing. so we made it at Shepperton. It was directed 
by John Moxey who's now in California doing a 
lot ot terrible television films, but it was a very 
good film, I thought. What was interesting about 
the film was that it bore certain similarities to 
PSYCHO before PSYCHO was made. We killed off 
the heroine, and then had someone come in and 
investigate what happened to her. Nobody had 
done this in films as far as I know, and we did it 
f list. 

CFQ: Your only credit for CITY OF THE 
DEAD is given as original story. Why weren’t 
you given credit for rewriting the script. and to 
what extent were you and Max involved in pro¬ 
ducing it? 

SUBOTSKY: I wrote the original story. It was 
our first production in England and I actually pro¬ 
duced it, although Donald Taylor* is given credit. 
Max and I got half the financing in America and 
the other half was put up by a British company 
and they jiut on the British producer. Now at that 
time 1 wasn't yet resident in England and I had 
come over with permission to stay for just three 
or six months. I had to renew the permit all the 
time and 1 didn't know to what extent 1 would be 
allowed to work here and could put my name on 
as a producer. So what happened. 1 think, was 
that there was a British producer and the fellow 
from the other financing company and I were put 
on as executive producers. I didn't take credit 
for the rewriting because I didn't want to. It was 
George Baxt’s script, but it was only an hour 
scrij* and I added twenty minutes to it. 

CFQ: Although you added twenty minutes to the 
script of CITY OF THE DEAD, its final running 
time, at least in its U.S. release, is only 72 min¬ 
utes. That’s a very short film. Was something 
cut? 

SUBOTSKY: The final running time of CITY 
OF THE DEAD is 72 minutes in America because 
they cut out eight minutes. Actually they played 
around with the American version. They tried to 
add some 3-D sequences and it didn't work. 

CFQ: You have had a long and profitable as¬ 
sociation with Robert Bloch. Could you tell us 
how this developed and how you work together? 

SUBOTSKY: Our involvement with Robert Bloch 
began when I read his short story "The Skull of 
the Marquis De Sade" and saw that we could turn 
it into a film. What I liked about it was that 1 saw 
we could do the last four reels without any dia¬ 
logue. which is just the way we did it. We got the 
rights and 1 wrote the screenplay and from there 
we went on to other things with Robert Bloch. We 
did THE PSYCHOPATH, which was based on his 
original unpublished short story. TORTURE GAR¬ 
DEN. ASYLUM and THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED 
BLOCH). What I do is select four of his stories 
and invent a framework, and then 1 send it off to 
him and if he likes it he does a script based on it. 
We work very well together. He’s nice to work 
with and he writes fine stories. I hope to do an¬ 
other niulti-storv film with him if we can decide 
on the four stories to use. 

CFQ: You also used well-known science fiction 
writer John Brunner to script THE TERROR- 
NAl’TS. Was this a successful association and 
why didn’t it continue? 

•Credited as producer on HORROR HOTEL, and 
not to be confused with the American director <*f 
the same name. 


Left: A scene from ASYLUM, an Amicus Produc¬ 
tion currently in release through Cinerama Re¬ 
leasing Corp. In the first of four tales told by in¬ 
mates of an insane asylum, called "Frozen 
Fear." Walter (Richard Todd) is jmrsued and 
strangled by the dismembered body of his wife 
whom he had murdered, choped into pieces, and 
stored away in the basement freezer. Author Ro¬ 
bert Bloch adapted four of his own short stories 
to form the screenplay for the film. 


SUBOTSKY: Brunner is a friend of mine and 
so I called him in to do the script on THE TER- 
RORNAUTS. He did a good script. The trouble 
was that the action didn’t start until the last four 
reels. Up until that point it’s just a long jirologue 
and a lot «rf talk. It was a very inexpensive film. 
costing only 80.000 pounds with all the special 
effects and large science fiction sets included. 

Another science fiction writer. Michael Moor¬ 
cock, just did a scri|>t for us on Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs The Land That Time Forgot, which we 
hope to make next year. The only reason we did¬ 
n't continue the association with Brunner is that 
we didn’t have any other films for him to do in 
that area. We would certainly work with him 
again. 

CFQ: You seem fond <4 anthology films: TOR¬ 
TURE GARDEN. ASYLUM. TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT. THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD 
and your first. DR. TERROR'S HOUSE OF HOR¬ 
RORS. Why? 

SUBOTSKY: So you don’t bore an audience. It’s 
very hard to find a story that can sustain interest 
for ninety minutes. In the segment films you can 
tell four or five stories and each story only runs 
the length of time that it should — its natural 
length. You can make a very fast moving variety 
show of different kinds «if horror stories and au¬ 
diences seem to like it. I like it. 

CFQ: Have you seen the awknowledged clas¬ 
sics ii this format. DEAD OF NIGHT and TALES 
OF TERROR, and how would you rate your own 
success compared to these films? 

SUBOTSKY: Actually DEAD OF NIGHT is what 
w'e jiattern our anthology films on. DR. TER¬ 
ROR’S HOUSE OF HORRORS and all the multi¬ 
story films we've done were ixitterned after 
DEAD OF NIGHT. Our films aren’t like TALES 
OF TERROR which didn’t have a framework story 
like DEAD OF NIGHT. It’s just three Edgar Al¬ 
lan Poe stories. 

DEAD OF NIGHT was not a successful film in 
America, financially. Artistically. I don't think 
any of our films are as good as it. yet. Parts of 
our films are better than parts DEAD OF 
NIGHT, but 1 don't think any film we've made, 
considered as an entity, is as good. But of course 
they had five top directors and they had first rate 
original stories by big writers. We’ll get there, 
but to me. that is the great one. 

CFQ: Do you keep the American market in 
mind more than the British market in designing 
your films? 

SUBOTSKY: We know that we need certain 
names to be a top feature. Our pictures are bud¬ 
geted at around $450,000 to $500,000 and you 
can’t get that back if you are a co-feature. You 
have to be a top feature, and to make a top fea¬ 
ture you not only have to make a quality film you 
have to put a few good names in it. This is for 
every market. Right now we are thinking of the 
Continental market and we are trying to get one 
or two good names for this market. I tried to get 
some for ASYLUM but I couldn’t. 

CFQ: The film business as a whole seems to 
have abandoned the "star system" as any kind of 
guarantee of success. Why do you still practice 
it? 

SUBOTSKY: Actually I may In* wrong in this. 
They recently shot a film in London called 
DEATHLINE* which had two names in it. Donald 
Pleasance and Christopher Lee who was brought 
in simjily for his marquee value as his scene was 
totally unnecessary. DEATHLINE did tremendous 
business and it wasn't a very g<»od film, but it 
had something. Actually the scenes that worked 
were the scenes without the mimes. The scenes 
in the Underground with the ghoul were great, but 
the scenes with the defectives and Donald Plea¬ 
sance didn't work at all. But even so. they had to 
have the name value. 

The trouble is that if you don’t put names in it. 
you can’t get the |>icture shown, and you don’t 
have a thing to sell abroad. You won't have a 

•See "Coming" section, page 42. 


foreign market on a horror film without any 
names at all. They don't necessarily have to be 
horror names as was shown by TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT. Except for Peter Cushing we had 
no horror names in that. and it worked well at the 
boxoff ice. 

CFQ: The general opinion of the London critics 
was that DEATHLINE was far too gruesome and 
sicklv. How do you feel about that? 

SUBOTSKY: Well, it’s that kind of film. It’s 
much better than anything Hammer ever does, 
because there it was in the nature of the fantasy 

the subject and you could accept it. whereas 
Hammer throws in violence and brutality and the 
gore for its own sake, which adds nothing to the 
story. In a film like HANDS OF THE RIPPER all 
that gore is gratuitous. There’s no point to it. It 
wasn't necessary, whereas in DEATHLINE it was 
called for by the story. 

CFQ: Amicus is based in England and obvious¬ 
ly it is cheaper to make pictures here than in the 
States, but are there any other reasons behind 
your being here? 

SUBOTSKY: There are two reasons for milking 
films in England. One is that it is cheaper, but 
not all that cheaper, because salaries are lower 
but on the other hand you shoot more slowly. For 
example, people have shown me films made in 
America that weren’t very good but which were 
filmed in about two weeks. They can jxjssibly 
make them cheaper but they won't be as good. 
They’re made for television and they're not near¬ 
ly as good as the films we make. The second rea¬ 
son is that you can get a marvellous quality here. 
You have wonderful actors, good technicians and 
a very gc»od pool of actors to choose from. You 
can get a film that looks very good and has very 
giHid people in it. The other factor is money. 
When t»ur films go out on release we can col¬ 
lect an additional 40 f r in the English market and 
that can be a very substantial sum. Even on our 
small films it could be upwards «»f sixty-thousnad 
jxmnds. There is no distributor's share taken off 
so that goes right back to pay off the cost of pro¬ 
duction and it’s a very big advantage. 

CFQ: Do you have any problems financing your 
f ilms? 

SUBOTSKY: We don’t really have trouble in fi¬ 
nancing a film, we have trouble getting scrijHs. 
My partner is marvellous. He can get all the fi¬ 
nancing we need once we have the script in good 
shape, but to get a script into good shape is a 
very difficult job. W'e each read five hundred 
novels a year and if we find two stories out of 
them, it’s very good. We come up with ideas and 
give them to writers to work on, all sorts <»f 
things. 

You know, the film business is a funny busi¬ 
ness. It is totally non-competitive. Anybody 
can get financed. We had a fellow called Mike 
Redbourne who was a dubbing editor and who 
worked for us on a number of our films. He got a 
scrijit called THE CREEPING FLESH* and he got 
Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing and he went 
out and spent a long time and got it financed and 
now he’s a producer. If you've got a good scrijM 
you can become a |iroducer so easily without evi»n 
knowing anything because you can get peo|)le who 
know things to work for you if you let them do 
their jobs. It helps if you do know something, but 
the main thing a producer has to do is find the 
material and get it into proper shape and cast the 
picture right and get a good director for it. but 
the hardest jxirt is the serif*. 

CFQ: What do you think a story must have to 
become a good script? 

SUBOTSKY: First of all it has to have a fresh 
idea. What I really look for when 1 read a book is 
to get underneath the dialogue, the writing, ev¬ 
erything. Sometimes books are terribly written, 
poorly dialogued and once you are underneath all 
that and see what the idea »if the book is. you see 
whether it's a saleable idea or an unusual idea 

•Suiqxisedly released by Columbia 10 72. the film 
has received no promotion and few bookings. 
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Scenes from VAULT OF HORROR (1972). Amicus 
Productions* followup to their highly successful 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT (1971). again based 
on stories from the E.C. comic hooks of the same 
names. Top: Director Roy Ward Raker (left) and 
producer Milton Suhotsky (right) during some lo¬ 
cation shooting. Middle: The film's concluding 
scenes have the protagonists emerge from the 
Vault as rotting corpses with skull-like faces. 
Bottom: Make-up artist Roy Ashton, a Hammer 
Films alumnis. working on the skull makeup 
needed in the film's concluding scenes. Amicus 
is already preparing further E.C. comic adapta¬ 
tions including THE HAUNT OF FEAR and TALES 
FROM THE INCREDIBLE, the latter to be based 
on the E.C. science fiction comics. 


and how it is utilized. Now it doesn't matter if the 
idea isn't used well in the book as long as you 
know how to change it in the script and get it to 
work. When people call or write and say we want 
to send you a script — I'll read anything from any¬ 
body—I much prefer getting it on one page. If the 
people who wrote it sat down and just wrote a one 
or two page outline it would be better. If they 
write a full script you find they have stacks of di¬ 
alogue. all sorts of things happening, but there is 
no story, no plot, no idea at all. really. I look 
first of all for a fresh idea and then a good plot. 

CFQ: You have emphasized your search for 
fresh ideas, yet Amicus continues to use unorigi¬ 
nal material. For example: the crawling hand and 
intelligent plant sequences in DR. TERROR'S 
HOUSE OF HORRORS are direct steals from THE 
BEAST WITH FIVE FINGERS and DAY OF THE 
TR1FFIDS. you plagerized "The Monkey's Paw" 
in TALES FROM THE CRYPT which has been 
filmed many times, and you ref limed "Dr. .lekyll 
and Mr. Hyde" as I. MONSTER, a novel which 
hardly cried out for yet another screen adapta¬ 
tion. 

SUBOTSKY: We didn’t steal anything, really. 
The whole point is that there is only a limited 
number of ideas anyway. If you |xit a ghost in a 
film you can’t say there have been five hundred 
ghost stories filmed in the past and therefore 
you're stealing the idea. You put a creeping hand 
in a film, it’s not necessarily THE BEAST WITH 
FIVE FINGERS. There are lots of other stories 
that have creeping hands, or creeping something- 
elses. It's what you do with them that counts. 

If you have a vampire in your film, you 
shouldn't be accused of plagerizing Dracula. or 
the work <*f Sheridan Le Fanu. You are just using 
similar material. It’s what you are doing with the 
material that's important. In TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT we didn’t plagerize 'The Monkey’s Paw." 
This was the original comic b<n»k story upon 
which the film is based. The motif <rf getting 
three wishes is something that goes all the way 
back to fairy tales. It’s not plagerism to use an 
idea unless it's such a fresh idea that nobody has 
ever done anything like it before. 

We are simply using a common fund «*f mythic 
material which includes vampires, werewolves, 
creeping disembodied juris of bodies and that 
sort of thing. 

I realize that "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde" had 
been done a lot of times, but I wanted to do the 
most definitive version «»f thev bin>k ever. I think 
we did exactly that, except that 1 changed the 
characters’ names. It is the closest ever to the 
Robert Louis Stevenson story of any version ever 
made. Absolutely, exactly the Stevenson story in 
fact, with only one exception at the very end. 
Stevenson had Dr. .lekyll hole up in his laboratory 
at the end. destroying it. where he is found dead. 
I thought that was a rather tame ending, so I had 
him realize that Utterson was getting wise to him. 
and he dies in the attem|>t to kill his once good 
friend. Otherwise I didn't change anything in the 
Stevenson story and the trouble with the picture 
is that in sticking so close to the original we 
wound up with a film that was very respectable and 
rather boring, whereas the jieople who made ver¬ 
sions not as close to the original story wound u|> 
with more exciting films. The story, the dialogue, 
the structure and the incidents we used were right 
out of the book. We didn't falsify anything, but 
that turned out to be our problem. I tried deliber¬ 
ately not to add anything to it or to sensationalize 
it. but I see that that was wrong. 

Maybe with a better director it wouldn't hav# 
been the wrong approach. We had a director who 
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Chris Knight visits the filming of the second E.C. Comics adaptation 


After the phenomenal success of TALES 
FROM THE CRYPT I suppose it was only na 
tural for Amicus Productions to base another 
film on the famous E.C. Comics. This new 
film is VAULT OF HORROR and was made at 
Twickenham Studios which lie on the western 
outskirts of the sprawling metropolis that is 
London. Amicus have not only transferred 
filming of this picture from Shepperton Stu¬ 
dios, their base for many years, but they 
have also brought with them many of the 
technical people who worked on TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT, a team that has made Amicus 
a byword to every fantasy film fan throughout 
the world. 

For VAULT OF HORROR the technical 
staff consists of director Roy Ward Baker, 
production manager Teresa Bolland, director 
of photography Denys Coop, art director 
Tony Curtis, editor Oswald Haffenrichter 
and make-up artist Roy Ashton, a member of 
the successful Hammer team during the late 
fifties and early sixties, all under the direc¬ 
tion of producers Max J. Rosenberg and Mil- 
ton Subotsky. Subotsky, as on many previous 
Amicus productions, has doubled as script¬ 
writer. Like TAKES FROM THE CRYPT, the 
screenplay of VAULT OF HORROR is com¬ 
posed of a number of episodes held together 
by a central framework story. The cast in 
eludes Terry Thomas. Glynis .Johns. Michael 
Craig. Edward Judd. Daniel Massey. Anna 
Massey. Tom Baker. Denholm Elliott. Curt 
Jurgens and Dawn Adams 

Due to the varied shooting schedule, the 
film was well under way by the time I visited 
the studios. I arrived just prior to the rushes 
from the previous day being screened in the 
small, private studio theatre for the terhm 
cal staff, and sat in with Milton’s permis 
sion. Shooting the previous dav had been lo 
cated in a restaurant where all the local 
vampires sit down to a tast\ meal of roasted 
blood clots The main character in this scene 
is Rogers (Daniel Massey) who suddenly 
realizes he is an outsider and tries to leave 
His sister (Anna Massey, who is his sister) 
enters to try and stop him from leaving 
which she does in a most spectacular way. 
which I will leave for your viewing pleasure 
to discover w-hen the film is released 

The location that afternoon turned out to 
be just around the corner from the studios 
where they had transformed a local launder 


Daniel Massey 



ette into a restaurant for this particular 
scene. 

Anyone who has seen a film being made 
will be aware of the length of time that is 
taken between setting up each shot, and this 
film was no exception. It was during one of 
these periods, when nothing seems to be hap¬ 
pening. that I found myself walking up and 
down alongside Roy Ashton who. like myself, 
was trying to keep warm in the cold after¬ 
noon wind. 

1 asked Roy what sort of problems he had 
to contend with before filming actually start¬ 
ed? 

"The producers are usually not concerned 
with how you achieve an effect." he said. "If 
their ideas are sufficiently crystalized you 
can usually go ahead and put them into effect, 
but as a rule they usually don't know what 
they want. 

"First of all, 1 produce drawings. I’ve 
produced over 150 drawings on some ideas 
and then given up numbering them. You nar¬ 
row down the field until they finally see one 
and say "Well, something like that. ' The 
next step is to do a model from the drawing 
in miniature, and then a full size head on 
which I try to create an effect they think they 
want Once they agree to something, a test 
makeup is done. I cast the model, and re 
produce the appliances in plastic and some¬ 
times in rubber and then attach them to the 
performer for a finished makeup. " 

I wondered if there were any particular 
problems on this picture? 

"There weren’t serious problems." he 
said with some relief "1 suppose the most 
difficult task was to make the four protago 
msts into skull like people with rotting faces 
From behind they had to appear normal but 
from the front they had to resemble a skull, 
and that was difficult. " 

As wr walked back toward the unit. Roy 
told me of his time spent in the world of op 
era* (he is in fact a talented opera singer') 
and of the fires that destroyed so much of 
Bray studios and how. even today, many «rf 
the props used in the early Hammer pictures 
still stand or are tucked away in some cubby 
hole there for some lucky person to find 

Lily Poyser the film's unit publicist, in¬ 
troduced me to actor Daniel Massey, who is 
the son of well known Canadian actor Ray 
mond Massey Daniel was picked by Noel 
Coward to impersonate him in the film STAR 
for which he received an Academy Award 
nomination. As VAULT OF HORROR is his 
first horror film. 1 wondered what he thought 
about appearing in this type of film? 

"Well. I enjoy it. I must say.'' he enthus 
ed. "I like the atmosphere Roy and Milton 
have created It's very professional and it's 
challenging in the sense that you have to im¬ 
agine a great deal more than if you were in a 
straight narrative piece " 

As Daniel had appeared in the rushes that 
I saw earlier, hanging upside down and being 
drained of blood. I wondered how he was pre 
pared for that scene? 

"They put a harness on me. around my 
back and stomach, and attached a wire down 
my trouser leg to a winch which pulled me 
up until I was level with the camera They 
tied some rope around me to make it appear 
as if I was tied up in this position There was 
no pain or discomfort involved in the scene. 
The blood that you see comes from a bucket 


above the set transferred through a tube 
which runs down my other leg to my neck. " 

I asked why he twitched in the scene as 
the blood was removed? 

'That was a moment of pure inspiration 
on my part," he replied. "I thought when you 
are in a coma and you’ve just been vampired 
it would be the same as when you see a bull 
dying in the bull ring. There is always a ter¬ 
rible sort of twitching as the blood pours out 
of him and the body seems to convulse auto¬ 
matically. " 

I mentioned that the Amicus unit seems to 
be very happy and easy-going and I wondered 
how he had found his work with Amicus and 
with producer Milton Subotsky? 

'1 hardly know Milton," he confessed, "but 
he must have something special going for him 
to create a unit which has such a lovely sense 
of enjoyment. He has a very engaging per¬ 
sonality and is full of ideas. When he's a- 
round you get the feeling that someone on the 
unit has brought in this friend erf theirs who 
is very interested in horror and who wants to 
know how to get into production. We were 
talking last night about how I should strangle 
Mike Pratt in one of the scenes and Milton 
came bouncing onto the set, grinning like an 
ape, and said: ’Well, this is the way they us¬ 
ed to do it in the commandos.' and he took 
the necktie and tried to show me how the 
commandos would have strangled Mike. He 
ended up with the tie around his forehead—he 
couldn't even get it around the neck—so we 
abandoned the idea He's very disarming and 
not one's idea of what a producer is like. " 

Filming soon got under way and Daniel 
was called on for the scene. The unit was to 
be there until 8 P M as some dusk scenes 
were required My last view of the unit was 
as I turned the corner to the nearby car park 
The director was setting up a new camera 
angle and there was Daniel Massey standing 
in the middle of the road contemplating whe¬ 
ther to control the traffic or not It recalled 
the phrase "You don't have to be mad to 
make pictures — but it helps!" Mad or not. 
Amicus Productions have got their heads 
screwed on correctly. VAULT OF HORROR 
looks to set another box-office success for 
the company in recreating the entertainment 
values of ^their highly successful TALES 
FROM THE CRYPT 

Chris Knight 


Glynis Johns. 
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The goal of a producer is to 
become' unnecessary during 
shoot ing. If you've done a 
good sc ript and if you've clone 
your shooting schedule right, 
then you should have nothing 
to do during the actual 
shooting. I think films are 
made in the script stage and 
the cutting stage. In between, 
different directors won't vary 

didn't know how to direct action scenes. Every¬ 
thing was fine until you get into an action scene 
and. .. nothing happens, because he* didn’t know 
what to do with it. He didn’t end up with the foot¬ 
age needed to cut what we had intended. 

CFQ: I. MONSTER was shot in a new form of 
the old 3-D process. What sort of problems did 
that create, and why was it finally shown "flat?" 

St'BOTSKY: It didn’t work because the direct¬ 
or didn’t .shoot the picture in the proper style. 
Some of it worked and some didn't, but all of it 
had to work to release it as a 3-D picture. What 
it requires is that the director keep the camera 
moving constantly in a certain way in relation to 
the actors, and he didn’t do it. He was doing it in 
the wrong way. He got it backwards. 1 even flip¬ 
ped over some shots to make them work right. It 
was his first opportunity and he wasn’t very good. 
He’s since done another film. I understand, which 
they are having a lot of trouble editing. Actually, 
this process will work best on an outdoor film, 
but I don’t have an outdoor subject at the moment. 
I think part of the trouble with it was that you 
need more shooting time to set up these kinds of 
shots. You need two more weeks on the schedule. 
1 don't think the director is all that much to 
blame, except that he undertook to shoot it in 
this style and then didn’t do it. If we ever do it 
again we’ll get more money, we’ll have a longer 
schedule and we’ll make an outdoor picture. Then 
it will work. 

CFQ: What difference was there in shooting in 
this process and shooting a normal 2-D picture? 

SI BOTSKY: You shoot in the ordinary way 
with no attachments to the camera. There are no 
attachments to the projector. Everything’s ab¬ 
solutely ordinary but you have to move the cam¬ 
era in a certain way. What happens is that when 
you look at the picture it’s a normal 2-D picture 
but if you |xit on the glasses you see it in 3-D. 

CFQ: Do you. or have you in the just, had any 
problems with regards to censorship? 

SUBOTSKY: No. We never have trouble with 
the censor. He may ask for a liny change, but 
it's so tiny it makes no difference. The censor 
really doesn’t change anything of artistic merit. 
We've made many pictures and I think if he asks 
for something to be cut you find it is better ar¬ 
tistically. 1 don’t know why. but maybe you have 
shown something when it would have been better 
to have shown a reaction. In all our pictures 
there have been three or four things that have 
had to be cut. but they were so tiny, maybe only 
two feet long, that it wasn’t even worth bother¬ 
ing with. He doesn't really bother us at all. 

CFQ: You never show explicit violence or sex 
in your movies. Is this a deliberate policy of 
yours to keep such things out of your pictures? 

SUBOTSKY: That’s a matter of taste. We’ve 
never had any sex in our films because 1 think 
it's boring to show it on the screen. It turns the 
audience into voyeurs and it's not what they are 
interested in unless they want to go to sex films. 
Normally an audience wants to see a story, a 
plot, action, and they want to see what’s happen¬ 
ing. Just to stop for a sex scene—you don’t need 
it. That’s the only reason. It's not prudishness 
or anything like that. As far as explicit violence 

•Stephen Weeks, a protege of actor Christopher 
Lee who was instrumental in having him assigned 
as director for I. MONSTER. 


Right: Milton Subotsky. surrounded in his office 
at Shepperton Studios by neatly stacked shelves «»f 
hundreds and hundreds of books, all seemingly 
connected with horror, fantasy or science fiction. 


is concerned, we rarely have it and then only if 
it’s totally necessary. When you do have it. it’s 
usually better to show somebody reacting to it 
rather than being explicit. In --AND NOW THE 
SCREAMING STARTS! there’s a scene in which 
somebody gets his hand chopped off. That’s ne¬ 
cessary to the story or we wouldn't use it. But 
we play it on the reactions of the |>eoplc. When 
you show it. you know he’s not getting his hand 
chopped off. you know it's fake, so the less you 
show and the more you let the audience imagine 
it’s happening, the more successful it is. 

CFQ: What sort of problems come to light be¬ 
fore you start shooting a picture? 

SUBOTSKY: Getting the script right. It’s not 
so much getting the actors because if you have a 
g»Hid script you can get the people you want. The 
only problem is getting the proper scrijit. That's 
the hardest part of filmmaking. You see. film- 
making is really a literary business, not a film 
business. You are really in the same business as 
a publisher. You’re looking for manuscripts. You 
are trying to develop the manuscripts by guiding 
the writers. The filmmakers and actors and ev¬ 
erything else is incidental to telling your story. 
I’ve seen badly directed films and terribly made 
films that were successful because the script was 
so good. If you’ve got a good script you can't 
ruin the film no matter what you do and if you’ve 
got a bad scri|>t you can’t make a good film mi 
matter what you do. 

CFQ: How closely do you supervise one «A 
your films? 

St'BOTSKY: During the shooting 1 usually 
leave the director alone. I see the rushes every¬ 
day and see if he's covered everything because 
I’m a very good editor and I can see how it’s go¬ 
ing to edit by looking at the rushes. If something 
is missing he has to redo that scene in order that 
the film can be edited properly. He can realize 
the film any way he likes as long as he doesn't 
change the script without consulting me. I try to 
choose a director who is sensible enough to stay 
in budget and on schedule but the director can do 
anything he likes. If the producer does his job 
right he should have nothing to do with the picture 
whilst it's shooting unless he's a busybody and 
interferes with everybody’s work. The goal of a 
producer is to become unnecessary during shoot- 
ing. If you've done a g«*od script and if you’ve 
done your shilling schedule right then you should 
have nothing to do during the actual shooting of 
the f ilm. 

I like to come back on the picture when 
we start editing because I think of editing as a 
continuation of script writing. You can now take 
the film and use it as your base and create all 
sorts «>C new things, things that nobody ever 
dreamed of before, that you didn't think of when 
you were working on the script, that the director 
didn’t think of when he was directing it. You 
come up with all kinds of new ideas based on 
what you’ve got in the cutting room and that’s the 
art of film editing. You have to start as if nothing 
exists except that film, as if there's no scrijit. 
as if nobody's done anything. All you’ve got is 
this big bunch of film and you’ve got to do some¬ 
thing with it. The first thing you do is make a 
rough assembly and you look at it on the screen. 
I’ve never known—no matter how much work has 
gone into a script—for a rough assembly to work 
the way it was scripted to work. You have to start 
changing the order to make the structure strong¬ 
er. Once you’ve got the structure right you can 
then start the final editing. 1 think films are made 
in the scri|)t stage and the cutting stage. In be¬ 
tween. there isn’t an enormous variation in what 
different directors are going to do with that film. 

CFQ: I think it’s interesting to note that both 
Hammer and Amicus started in much the same 
way from a tightly knit little community ai one 
jiartieulur studio. 

Sl’BOTSKY: Actually, we started Hammer in 
horror films, although nobody knows this. What 
happened was that right after we made ROCK. 
ROCK. ROCK. I did a script of Frankenstein and 
1 wanted to do it in color as I thought it would be 
a big success. We took it to Elliot Hyman who 
said that as we’d only done one film before and 
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that being a musical—and they always type you— 
how can you do horror films? He said he had a 
friend in England who can do it. so he took it to 
Jimmy Carreras and we had a piece of the first 
color Frankenstein film. CURSE OF FRANKEN¬ 
STEIN. We had a payment and a percentage, and 
that started Hammer in the horror film business. 
They didn't use my script, though. Mine was very 
close to the book. Someday I'd like to do it. 

CFQ: Although you weren’t able to finance 
your acript of Frankenstein in 1957. you were 
able to finance a horror film in 1964. DR. TER¬ 
ROR'S HOUSE OF HORRORS. What allowed for 
this breakthrough which, in a sense, allowed Am¬ 
icus to take-off as a major horror film producer. 

SUBOTSKY: We had done one horror film since 
then which was CITY OF THE DEAD and we also 
had several other films under our belt by 1964. 
Once you’ve done pictures, particularly success¬ 
ful pictures, it gets easier to get money to do 
more. When we submitted the Frankenstein script 
to Elliut Hyman we’d only made one picture. 
ROCK. ROCK. ROCK, and we had no experience 
in horror films at all. 

CFQ: As you have often used Christopher Lee 
and Peter Cushing, and as the rights to Dracula 
and Frankenstein are in the public domain, have 
you ever considered doing a Dracula or a Frank- 
stein picture with them, or with anyone? 

SUBOTSKY: I’ve got a Frankenstein script now 
which I want to do in 3-D. which would be the new 
element. But we couldn't do the film in England. 
Although the rights are in the |iublic domain. 
Hammer has made a lot of Frankenstein and 
Dracula films here. There is a title registration 
bureau here run by the Film Producers Associa¬ 
tion. and if we tried to register a title with the 
word Frankenstein or Dracula in it Hammer 
would challenge it. and they would win. So it is 
possible to rope off an area of public domain for 
yourself--not legally, but within the rules of the 
FPA which we are obliged to follow. We can still 
do the Frankenstein film abroad if we want to. 
and 1 would love to do it in 3-D. 

Actually. I once wanted to do a multi-story 
film based on the stories of Bram Stoker to be 
called DRACULA'S GUEST, because that is the 
name of one of his stories. But we couldn't do it 
in England because Hammer would have clamped 
down on that title. We could have made it under 
another title. 

CFQ: Since you’ve done a great deal of work in 
television have you ever considered bringing fan 
tasy subjects to the small screen? 

SUBOTSKY: We were actually discussing with 
a television station in America about doing a 
three hour, two part, version of Dracula*. be¬ 
cause no one has really done the book. In the book 
Dracula hardly appears. He's there as a menace 
but he’s hardly in the story at all. It’s all sorts 
trf other people and it would have made a fantastic 
three hour film, but nothing came of it. I did. 
however, do an outline for it. 

CFQ: Some of your productions seem to reach 
the cinema quite soon after shooting has ended. 
Is this a deliberate policy of yours? 

SUBOTSKY: We’d like it to be. but it comes 
under the distributor. For ASYLUM the distribu¬ 
tor happened to have a place in his West End cin¬ 
ema for it so we got the date fifteen weeks from 
the date we started shooting till we opened in the 
West End. On the other hand. TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT was held onto for about a year. 

CFQ: Do you prefer period or modern settings 
for your pictures? 

SUBOTSKY: Modern is less expensive, where¬ 
as --AND NOW THE SCREAMING STARTS!, 
which is a period film, is very expensive. You 
suddenly start getting enormous bills for cos¬ 
tumes and wigs and you have to put on one hair¬ 
dresser for every girl in the film and that's very 
expensive. If the story is good. I don't mind. If 
you really want to know. I prefer films set in the 
future. 

CFQ: Would you say you have been influenced 

•Screenwriter Richard Mathcson has done a three 
hour, two-part script of DRACULA to be produc¬ 
ed by Dan Curtis for ABC-TV. 


Left: On the set of DR. TERROR’S HOUSE OF 
HORRORS (1964). director Freddie Francis (left) 
and producer Milton Subotskv (right) go over the 
scri|X with actor Christopher Lee. 


I think of editing as a 
continuation of sc ript writing. 
You can take* the* film as your 
base and create all sorts of new 
things, things that nobody over 
dreamed of before, that you 
didn't think of when you wore 
working on the script, that the 
direc tor didn't think of when he 
was directing it. That is the 
art of film editing. 

by anyone or anything? 

SUBOTSKY: No, not really. By fairy tales as 
a child, perhaps, but what is a horror or a 
science fiction film? It’s an adult fairy tale. 

CFQ: Do you have any regrets about anything 
connected with the films you've made? 

SUBOTSKY: Oh yes. There have been lots of 
films we'd wanted to make and never got off the 
ground. I’m also sorry we haven’t made some 
very big films, but 1 think we will soon. 

CFQ: What are your own preferences with re¬ 
gards to films? 

SUBOTSKY: In order of preference. I'd rather 
make musicals, which are my favorite kind of 
film, children's films, and then films of imagina¬ 
tion. science fiction and horror. As a matter of 
fact. I’ve got one now which is a science fiction 
musical. 

CFQ: What do you like about filmmaking? 

SUBOTSKY: I like to be very cinematic. We 
did a film called THE SKULL and in the last four 
reels there wasn't a single word of dialogue. 
What I like in horror films is that you can make 
silent movies for a long period of time. On our 
films I like as little dialogue as possible, building 
up to a long, silent sequence which, carries the 
story. Every one of the multi-story films you'll 
find d«H*s that. The first story in TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT, the Joan Collins story, is ten min¬ 
utes without a word of dialogue. 

CFQ: With TALES FROM THE CRYPT you hit 
upon the splendid idea of adapting classic comic 
hooks to the screen. Could you tell us how this 
developed and who was involved? 

SUBOTSKY: When 1 read ’’Tales From the 
Crypt” in the Ballentine paperback reprint I re¬ 
membered reading it before, a long time ago. I 
went after Max to get the film rights to it. But it 
was very difficult for us to get the rights because 
money didn't interest Bill Gaines, who owned 
them. He was more interested in seeing a good 
film made front the material. The fun of it in¬ 
terested him. because he has all the money he 
needs. I kept coming back to Max from time to 
time to keep urging that he obtain the film rights 
to the E.C. comics, and finally he met with Bill 
Gaines and they were able to work out a deal. 

CFQ: What are the extent of the film rights 
that you own in the E.C. comic books? 

SUBOTSKY: Nobody owns any film rights in 
any E. C. comic books. We negotiate for them 
as we do the individual films. When we wanted to 
do VAULT OF HORROR, we went back and made 
another deal. We are going to do another one 
called THE HAUNT OF FEAR which I am script¬ 
ing right now. and we’re planning to do tine called 
TALES FROM THE INCREDIBLE, based on their 
science fiction comic of the same name. Based on 
the stories I've picked for the latter one. I’d like 
to do it in 3-D. 

Actually. Bill Gaines doesn’t want his material 
violated, and he knows that we won’t do that. We 
did a very faithful, almost reverential adaptation 
«jf TALES FROM THE CRYPT, so I don t think 
he’ll make a deal with anyone else. Everybody 
has gone after the rights. He likes Max. and he 
knows we're not going to hurt his material, that 
we're going to make what's in the books, and 
that’s the basis of our deal. There is a wealth <if 
material in the E.C. comic books. 

CFQ: TALES FROM THE CRYPT seems to 
have garnered the most critical praise an<f re- 
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TALES FROM THE CRYPT 

...has not the time to adequately detail basic plot and character, let alone the nuance that 
is so valuable to horror fiction. 


TALES FROM THE CRYPT A Cinerama Re¬ 
lease. 3/72. 92 minutes. In Eastman Color 
An Amicus Production for Metromedia Pro 
ducers Corp. Executive producer, Charles 
W. Fries. Produced by Milton Subotsky and 
Max J. Rosenberg. Production executive, 
Paul Thompson. Directed by Freddie Fran¬ 
cis. Edited by Teddy Darvas. Camera oper¬ 
ator, John Harris. Art director, Tony Cur¬ 
tis. Set decorator, Helen Thomas. 

The Crypt Keeper ... Sir Ralph Richardson 

Joanne Clayton.Joan Collins 

Carl Maitland . . %. Ian Hendry 

Grimsdyke. Peter Cushing 

Ralph Jason.Richard Greene 

William Rogers. Nigel Patrick 

George Carter. Patrick Magee 

Of the many obstacles confronting compil¬ 
ation films, perhaps the fiercest limitation 
is that af time. The first two stories of 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT last only approx¬ 
imately ten minutes each, the second two, 
fifteen minutes each, and the last one a bit 
less than thirty minutes. In each one, per¬ 
haps excepting the last one, director Freddie 
Francis simply has not the time to adequate¬ 
ly detail basic plot and character, let alone 
the nuance that is so valuable to horror fic¬ 
tion. In the face of such brevity, Francis and 
screenwriter Milton Subotsky fall back onto 
the standard elements of stock characters 
and situations and some very unwieldy plot 
mechanisms (like the sudden appearance of 
the maniac in ’’All Through The House") 
which work to damage the film. These ele¬ 
ments form a syndrome I have always asso¬ 
ciated with the shorter stories of Robert 
Bloch. Also included with them is a certain 
Blochian sense of our taking for granted that 
the very worst that can possibly happen to 
these characters will, if fact, occur. And 
that this eventual climax in each case may be 
surmised and completed in the imagination of 
the viewer before it happens on the screen, 
thus instilling, at the end, a disappointing 
sense of anticlimax. 

The harm injected into TALES by these 
factors is alleviated to a certain extent by 
some extraordinarily effective acting and 
special effects and by Francis' visual styling 
of several of the tales. TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT is a much stronger and vivid work 
than Francis’ and Subotsky’s (plus Bloch) 
previous collaboration, THE HOUSE THAT 
DRIPPED BLOOD (1971), but it falls short of 


perhaps the best of this seldom produced 
type of film, at least in the English language. 
TALES OF TERROR (Corman and Matheson. 
1962). 

Critics have knocked TALES for its lath 
er obnoxious use of W. W Jacobs' classic 
short story 'The Monkey's Paw" as the basis 
for the third tale "Wish You Were Here " 
The charge cannot be denied, the plagerism 
is most foolishly "awknowledged" by Subot¬ 
sky's character's incredulously mentioning 
every few moments the story by name, a 
feeble attempt at honoring through whoring. 
Such is not the case with the same critics' 
indictment of the final tale's reliance on 
FREAKS (1932). The similarity is there, of 
course, but Subotsky has convoluted and 
twisted Browning's theme quite cleverly 
These two instances illustrate quite clearly 
the important (artistic) difference between 
dishonest transcription and legitimate evolu¬ 
tion. 

But one should not, however, forget the 
main bulk of the source material for the film. 
'Tales from the Crypt" and "Vault of Horror" 
and other E.C. Group horror comics, pro¬ 
duced by Bill Gaines and A1 Feldstein (now 
"Mad" men), provided the material from 
which the film is derived. These phenomenal 
magazines are, today, years after their 
forced demise in the middle 1950s, perfect 
models for much of the explicitness cf hor¬ 
ror films produced now; unbelievably blatant 
and garish, compellingly cynical and gory, 
oft-times mindless, and all the more effect¬ 
ively horrifying for it. The very coarseness 
of the paper upon which they were printed 
complimented their unyielding outrageous 
grimness and singlemindedness of purpose. 
While Subotsky and Francis have not always 
matched the books in their film for content, 
they have achieved quite well the style. Each 
of the tales of the film unravel in tidy comic 
strip fashion through a mixture cf simple 
camera movements and setups, clean editing 
and uncluttered compositions. The most suc¬ 
cessful segment from this point cf view of 
physical style (although all are quite neatly 
executed) is, oddly enough, "Wish You Were 
Here," the corrupted "Moneky's Paw" tale. 
(Its triumph runs even to the point of one’s 
expectation of great white baloons to rise 
within the frame from the characters’ mouths 
with dialogue titles emblazoned on them.) 
Considering the more difficult rendering of 
the books' content, "Poetic Justice^" and to 
a lesser extent, "Reflections of Death," a¬ 


chieve the unusual combination of grisly 
force, demoniac invention, and viciously 
black humored morality that reflects the 
spirit of the best of the printed matter. 

TALES ends smoothly on a note uf unset¬ 
tling ambiguity The Keeper's mission is that 
uf Guardian and Judge of Hell. Each tale has 
represented the sins of a particular individu¬ 
al projected to his mind only, but we are left 
in tantalizing doubt whether the incidents in 
the tales actually happened. Since all five 
principals dies (more or less) at the end of 
their respective tales, were they snatched 
from their death throes (perhaps at the in¬ 
stant of the last frame of film of each story?) 
to be ushered here to their more lastingfate? 
While this theory seems to hold generally 
well there are some marvelously confuting 
elements which tend to root the stories in 
reality while blooming them in warning fan¬ 
tasy. For Instance, in the catacomb, Joanne 
Clayton drops the Christmas broach from 
her husband which she only unwrapped after 
his murder After his story, Elliot haltingly 
cries that, no, he didn't much care for old 
Mr. Grimsdyke, hardly the sentiments of the 
man who drove him to suicide. Major Rogers 
protests the entire scene in the catacomb by 
complaining that he will be late for an ap¬ 
pointment concerning a new job, no doubt, at 
the Elmridge Home for the Blind. All five 
mention that they were here simply because 
they felt a deep compulsion to stop and tour 
the catacomb, implying they arrived there by 
very natural means. As the Keeper intones 
that he has revealed "not how but why you are 
here for all eternity," perhaps we are deal¬ 
ing with "unrepentant" and irrevocable 
thoughts and not actions. And in that case, 
there will be many more of us answering the 
Keeper's "Who’s next?" by following these 
five through the cross-shaped shower of light 
into the inferno. 

TALES FROM THE CRYPT is, then, a 
fairly controlled film. Even at the very least, 
we should not dismiss the extremely enjoy¬ 
able and capable performances of wiry vet¬ 
eran actors like Peter Cushing, Richard 
Greene, Ian Hendry, Nigel Patrick and Pat¬ 
rick Magee in a movie which shows for the 
most part the intelligence to use them skill 
fully. Francis' film is certainly not great, 
but it is highly, competently crafted and, 
given the rather disappointing quality of the 
genre today, that is sufficient and most wel¬ 
come 

David Bartholomew 



















Scenes from HORROR HOTEL (1959), the first of 
the Amicus horror films, produced in association 
with Max J. Rosenberg and Milton Subotsky long 
before the Amicus name came into use. Top: Pa¬ 
tricia Jessel and Christopher Lee as New Eng¬ 
land devil worshippers about to make a virgin 
sacrifice. Middle: A noticeably youthful Christo¬ 
pher Lee as the film's Professor Driscoll, a 
practicioner of the black arts who lures one of 
his lovely students (BettaSt. John) to her death 
as a virgin sacrifice to lucifer. This neat little 
horror entry, with its wonderfully atmospheric 
representation of rural New England, probably 
stands as the finest contribution Amicus has yet 
made to the horror genre. Its director. John 
(Llewellyn) Moxey has since gone on to do the 
superb teleplay adaptation «jf THE STRANGE 
CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (1967), 
and last year's highly acclaimed telefilm THE 
NIGHT STALKER (1972), both for pr»»ducer Dan 
Curtis. Bottom: John Pert wee as the vain, swag¬ 
gering horror film star who comically turns into 
a real vampire when he buys the authentic cape of 
Count Dracula from a mysterious antique dealer. 
This satire of horror films and their makers by 
author Robert Bloch was the finest segment «if 
Amicus' THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD 
(1970), and is a personal favorite of producer 
Milton Subotsky. 


cognition of any Amicus film. Is that due to its 
connection with the old comic books? 

SUBOTSKY: That's part of the reason. There’s 
an audience for E. C. comics, and there are the 
people who remember it. Although TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT did make the most money of any «>f 
our films, it didn't get the best critical notices. 
Critically, the best received was THE HOUSE 
THAT DRIPPED BLOOD, which didn't make any¬ 
where near the money. It’s hard to say what sells 
a picture and what doesn’t. THE HOUSE THAT 
DRIPPED BLOOD did very well, and was a prof¬ 
itable film, but it made nowhere near the profit 
of our first E.C. comics adaptation, and I think it 
was a better film. TALES had more audience ap¬ 
peal. There are things the audiences liked to talk 
about like Nigel Patrick walking through the cor¬ 
ridor of razor blades, and Peter Cushing rising 
out of the grave. Cushing loved that role, by the 
way. and it was very close to him at the time. I 
think all you need for a film are these few plums, 
and whereas HOUSE was a better quality film ov¬ 
erall. it has none of these plums which people 
talk about and remember. 

CFQ: Was TALES FROM THE CRYPT budget¬ 
ed higher than the usual Amicus production be¬ 
cause it was done for Metromedia? 

SUBOTSKY: No. We don't make* any horror 
films for more than $500,000. and this was bud¬ 
geted below that. 

CFQ: Which of your films have made the most 
money? 

SUBOTSKY: TALES FROM THE CRYPT has 
made the most. Somehow it hit very big. and we 
don t know’ why. It could be because of its basis 
in the E.C. comics. The reason is probably that 
people liked it and sent other people to see it. It 
had something special that our other films didn't 
have and Max and I can't put our fingers on it. 

Strangely enough. SCREAM AND SCREAM A- 
GAIN made a lot of money and that was different 
from any other film we've ever done. I don’t know- 
why. it wasn’t all that good. It might have been 
because we used three top horror stars and it had 
a very good title. 

CFQ: Freddie Francis seems to be the direct¬ 
or of choice on many of your films. What do you 
like about working with him and why have you us¬ 
ed him so often? 

SUBOTSKY: The thing I like most about work¬ 
ing with Freddie is that he’s got a fantastic visual 
sense and these films need a visual style. He can 
give the picture a better look than any other di¬ 
rector. There are other areas where he's not as 
good. For example, I don’t think he can handle 
actors as well as. say. Roy Ward Baker. I don’t 
think he understands script and story as well as 
some other directors. 

CFQ: SCREAM AND SCREAM AGAIN was the 
first and only Amicus film to contain female nud¬ 
ity and receive an R rating. Was the nudity asked 
for by AIP or was it your decision to make an R 
film? 

SUBOTSKY: The director did do a shot in 
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In TALES FROM THE C RYPT we 
didn't pldgorize File Monkey's 
Paw I his was tlx* original 
comic txiok story upon which 
tlx* film is based. I’he motif of 
getting thrcv wishes is 
something that goes all the way 
back to fairy tales. It's tx>t 
plagerism to use an idea unless 
it's such a fresh idea that 
nobody has ever done 
anything like it before. 

which you set' nudity, but we gave it to AIP for a 
foreign version. Perhaps they included it in the 
American print. But you don’t get an R because of 
nudity, you gel an R because it’s gruesome, vio¬ 
lent or nasty. Maybe it was nastier than the oth¬ 
ers and that’s why it got an R. Certainly if they 
didn’t want an R they could have had a GP with 
only a minor cut. 

There was one cut that the distributors made 
in ”Tlu Monkey's Paw” segment of TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT when the man was getting hacked a- 
part by a sword chopping into his guts--we used 
pig’s guts. It was a tiny cut of only two or three 
feet, and they took that out because it would have 
been the difference between an R and a GP. 

CFQ: Are there any other producers that have 
influenced you or that you admire? 

SUBOTSKY: There are three producers that 1 
sort of admire. One is Val Lewton who made 
marvellous horror films for RKO. The producer 
I try to pattern our company on is Sam Kut/.man. 
who made all those tremendous little low-budget 
films for Columbia. Evervtime a new idea came 
in. there was Sam with a picture about it. He 
was a showman, and 1 admire this kind of show¬ 
manship. The other producer would be William 
Castle, because he made some splendid horror 
films with great ideas. I loved all the gimmick 
films like HOUSE ON HAUNTED HILL. THE 
TINGLER and 13 GHOSTS. 1 love those ideas like 
Fright Breaks. 

Another producer 1 admire and would love to 
emulate is Arthur Freed who made all the musi¬ 
cals for MGM. I would love to make musicals. 
That's another fantasy world. U I had a choice 1 
would be like Arthur Freed. 

CFO -AND NOW THE SCREAMING STARTS! 
is the final release title of the film you made 
prior to VAULT OF HORROR. Why were there 
so many title changes on this film and who chose 
the final one? 

SUBOTSKY: - AND NOW THE SCREAMING 
STARTS' is a better title. 1 came up with it and 
Max came up with the punctuation for it. FEN- 
GRIFFEN or BRIDE OF FENGR1FFEN weren’t 
strong enough. They wouldn’t get the audience. 
Also, this new title translates well into other lan¬ 
guages. The original title we wanted was I HAVE 
NO MOUTH AND 1 MUST SCREAM, which is also 
the title of a well known story by Harlan Ellison. 
I made a deal with the girl who represents him 
here that we would buy the title, but when she 
took it up with him he didn't want to do it. 

CFO Of all the films you’ve done, which have 
presented the most problems in script prepara¬ 
tion and production values before going on the 
floor? 

SUBOTSKY None have presented problems 
of general production values. We have a couple of 
films coming up that will present these tv pcs of 
problems. THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT and 
THE CLONE which is nearly all special effects. 
Nothing before has ever presented us with diffi¬ 
culties because they were all straightforward 
films with only minimal effects work. 

Most problems from the point of view of script 
preparation, strangely enough, do not occur on 
our horror pictures, but on films like DANGER 
ROUTE and WHAT BECAME OF JACK AND JILL. 
I’d say that THE MIND OF MR. SOAMES was 


probably the hardest film to lick. It was about a 
30 year old man who has been unconscious since 
birth, and when he gains consciousness he’s a 
baby, but he’s a man too. Now the basic idea was 
very good. but when he escapes from the institu¬ 
tion where he's kept, that’s where the film fell 
down, because we didn’t know what to do with him 
or how to resolve the picture. We rewrote it 20 
times, but we still never knew what to do with it. 
and that's what’s wrong with the film. It could 
have been a great picture. DANGER ROUTE and 
WHAT BECAME OF JACK AND JILL were total 
failures. They were not horror films. 

CFQ: What is THE CLONE about? 

St BOTSKY: It’s a substance that reproduces 
asexually. It’s the ultimate pollutant. It grows in 
the sewers «»f cities from polluting materials and 
then it begins to come out of the sewers and de¬ 
vour people. 

CFQ: What are your own particular favorites 
in the horror and science fiction film genres? 

SUBOTSKY: In the horror genre it’s DEAD OF 
NIGHT, the Val Lewton films--CAT PEOPLE and 
CURSE OF THE CAT PEOPLE, the James Whale 
FRANKENSTEIN and BRIDE OF FRANKEN¬ 
STEIN. 

The Whale FRANKENSTEINS were beautiful 
films that had a certain flair to them, and they 
were somewhat faithful to the original novel. If 
we do a Frankenstein film we’ll go right back to 
the original book. My script is exactly the Mary 
Shelley book, but leaving out the North Pole se¬ 
quences. I'd do it only in 3-D because that's the 
only thing Hut we could add to it. It would be the 
closest version to the book ever made. 1 think it 
would turn out better than our stab at Dr. Jekvll 
and Mr. Hyde with I. MONSTER because the book 
is full of action, whereas the Stevenson lunik was 
not. 

I like one Hammer film. KISS OF THE VAM¬ 
PIRE. which Don Sharp made and which I thought 
had a very go»»d mythic quality about it. All those 
bats coming in at the end was great. The story 
kept me interested all the way through. It was 
one of the few Hammer films in that period that 
didn't make money. They never did it again, they 
went back to the blood and gore. 

In science fiction 1 enjoy FORBIDDEN PLAN¬ 
ET and THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL. 

My favorite fantasy film is a Swedish film I 
saw before the war called THE ETERNAL MASK*. 
It was about a plague in this town where a doctor 
has discovered a serum to cure its effects. He 
tries it on someone and the |>at lent dies, and he 
goes mad and throws his notebooks into the river. 
But they discover that the serum really does work 
and they must recover the formula. By this time 
the doctor is insane and so they get someone to 
delve into his mind to try to bring him back to 
sanity as quickly as possible. The film is full of 
fantasy sequences depicting the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings he expresses in his madness. I’d love to see 
that picture again someday, in fact. I’d like to 
remake it. 

CFQ: It’s become obvious that you find the 3-D 
process fascinating. 

SUBOTSKY: I’ve always liked 3-D since I was 
a kid and saw Pete Smith's audioscopics in the 
1930s. I’ve always wanted to do something in 3-D. 

I was delighted when there was a 3-D boom in the 
late forties and early fifties. It's much easier 
now because there is a process where you can put 
both images on one film anamorphically. It makes 
it simpler technically to put it on one *tnp of 
film for projection in cinemas. 

CFQ: There have been quite a few series and 
sequels in the horror genre in the last few years. 
What are your own views about sequels? 

SUBOTSKY: There’s nothing wrong with it if 
you have a good character like Dr. Phibes and a 
good formula, and you can be inventive. The sec¬ 
ond Dr. Phtbes film was terrible, though. 

Our multi-story formats allow us to be tre¬ 
mendously inventive and to try all kinds of differ¬ 
ent techniques. We did a first |>ersou story seg¬ 
ment in TALES FROM THE CRYPT. 11 you are 
telling five stories plus a framework story in 90 
minutes you can do all sorts of things and not 
bore an audience for very long if one of the stor¬ 
ies isn’t good. 1 thought "The Monkey’s Paw" 
segment of TALES FROM THE CRYPT was 
dreadful hi every way. I thought it was badly di¬ 
rected. We hardly had anything to cut from. We 

•1937. directed by Werner Hochbaum. 


I, MONSTER 

I, MONSTER A Cannon Group Release. 1972. 
74 minutes. In Eastman Color. An Amicus 
Production. Produced by Max J. Rosenberg 
and Milton Subotsky. Directed by Stephen 
Weeks. Screenplay by Milton Subotsky based 
on Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Production manager, Teresa Bol- 
land. Assistant director. A1 Burgess. Direc¬ 
tor of photography, Moray Grant. Art direc¬ 
tor. Tony Curtis. Editor. Peter Tanner. Mu¬ 
sic by Carl Davis. Make-up by Harry and 
Peter Frampton. Sound, Buster Ambler. 

Marlowe Blake.Christopher Lee 

Utterson. Peter .Cushing 

Enfield.Mike Raven 

Lanyon.Richard Hurndall 

Poole.George Merritt 

Deane.Kenneth J. Warren 

Diane.Susan Jameson 


Made nearly three years ago, and long 
promised for U.S. release, the highly touted 
Christopher Lee Peter Cushing starrer, I, 
MONSTER is finally getting bookings here by 
the Cannon Group. Still another rendering of 
Robert Louis Stevenson's classic Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, the film is basically a vapid 
oattempt to give yet another psychological in¬ 
terpretation to the Stevenson story. Only 
Stevenson, by the way, is given credit on the 
screen, no mention being made of the work of 
co-producer Milton Subotsky who wrote the 
film’s screenplay. 

The only real weak point of the film is the 
basically dull script. The acting, photogra¬ 
phy. and the recreation of 1906 London are 
all very well done. Despite some rather ex¬ 
citing moments, however, the picture is 
heavily bogged dow’n in a morass of psycho¬ 
logical terms which Dr. Marlowe (Lee) uses 
to try to explain his theories to his friends, 
Utterson (Cushing), a lawyer, Enfield (Mike 
Raven) and Lanyon (Richard Hurndall), fel¬ 
low doctors. 

Briefly, the film centers around the work 
of Dr. Marlowe, an early follower of Freud. 
He developes a serum which will relieve in¬ 
hibitions and uses it first on his cat. turning 
it into a snarling mad animal, which he is 
forced to kill, and later on a guilt-ridden girl 
(Susan Jameson) who becomes, briefly, a 
wanton tart, and finally a ruthless business¬ 
man (Kenneth J. Warren) who becomes a 
cowardly infantile psychotic. In the end. the 
doctor uses the drug on himself, turning into 
a lust-ridden, sadistic criminal who he dubs 
Edward Blake. Slowly Blake, who has taken 
up residence in Soho, begins to take over 
Marlowe's personality without the use of the 
drug. 

After a series of killings and the revela¬ 
tion to his mentor (Hurndall) about the effect 
of the drug, which kills the old man, Blake 
stalks Utterson. the last person to suspect 
his secret, and in trying to kill him is him¬ 
self destroyed. One of the basic assets of the 
fil: i *s that Amicus had the good sense not to 
carry the picture too far and edited it to only 
75 minutes. If it had been longer, it might 
have been unbearable. 

Christopher Lee did his usually splendid 
job as the Marlowe Blake character, although 
he seemed to have a better time hamming it 
up as the evil fiend Blake than as the straight 
laced, and exceedingly dull, Marlowe. Peter 
Cushing had little to do as Utterson except 
question Marlowe on his theories, and look 
properly perplexed, although he did both of 
these quite well. Mike Raven was in for a 
small role as another doctor. 

One question really developes over I. 
MONSTER: just why did Amicus choose to 
re-do the Stevenson work when so many ren¬ 
derings of it have been done already? 

Mike Pitts 
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couldn’t do what we wanted to do with it, but so 
what? It lasted only twelve minutes and we went 
on to another story right after that which was 
very good, whereas if it had been a feature we’d 
have been stuck. I feel the exciting aspect of our 
films is that we try not to bore an audience. We 
cut them so tightly and so fast that the first ver¬ 
sion of VAULT OF HORROR was two hours and 
now we’ve got it down to 87 minutes. We cut it as 
tightly as we possibly can, and nothing stops for a 
second. 

CFQ: Are you happy with the end result of 
VAULT OF HORROR? 

SUBOTSKY: Yeah. I think it’s very different 
from our other horror films. It’s not gory or 
gruesome--well, only in very tiny parts. It’s 
very inventive and it’s funny. It’s full of laughs 
and self-parody, kind of tongue-in-cheek. 

We’ve got a horror writer reading the film 
version of TALES FROM THE CRYPT, as a gag. 
He’s come up with a story idea about being buried 
alive "and he wants to try it out first. He’s found 
something that will make him appear dead and 
someone who’s going to bury him and dig him up 
later. He says to his collaborator who is to do the 
digging up. ’’there’s no money in horror. ” 

The Terry Thomas Glynis Johns sequence is 
pure comedy right to the end. and although it gets 
gruesome, it’s gruesome in a funny way. 

CFQ: The rushes I saw on VAULT OF HOR¬ 
ROR were set in the restaurant where everyone, 
except Dan Massey, is wearing obviously false 
fangs. Was this deliberate? 

SUBOTSKY: Oh yes. This is the last shot in 
the picture--it's a gag or it’s nothing. It’s quite 
deliberate and I think it works. These films are a 
kind of comic strip on film which no one has done 
successfully. They tried it with MODESTY 
BLAISE and one or two other things. 

What I’d like to do is get the rights to the en¬ 
tire Marvel comics group and do THE INCREDI¬ 
BLE HULK and THE SPIDERMAN. They would be 
a lot of fun to make and I think people would like 
it. We may get it yet. They ask an enormous a- 
mount of money for the rights. 

We went after the ’’Doc Savage” rights but they 
wanted too much money. You have to tailor ev¬ 
erything to budget, and if it's going to cost too 
much you are not going to get the money to make 
it. and if you do. you might not make it back at 
the boxoffice. Just like any other business, if the 
costs are too high you don’t make the product. 
Maybe one day we’ll pay the amount they ask for 
their stories, but at the moment we can’t afford 
them. 

CFQ: Of all the films you have been associated 
with in the fantasy genre, which is your favorite, 
and why? 

SUBOTSKY: In the category of fantasy. I think 
DR. TERROR S HOUSE OF HORRORS. It had a 
lot of variety. It had a nice little musical story 
in the middle of it with four musical numbers, 
and the last story, the vampire story, was very 
funny. I also like odd items as well, like the 
vampire send-up in THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED 
BLOOD. The first story in ASYLUM is very good, 
as is the last story in ASYLUM, about the robot. 

CFQ: Away from the fantasy field which film 
is your favorite? 

SUBOTSKY: Of all the films I've made, my 
very favorite is IT’S TRAD. DAD*, because it had 
fantasy, sparkle, brightness, fun. humor, music, 
dancing, and it was bouncy and gay and it used a 

•RING-A-DING RHYTHM 


Scenes from I, MONSTER (1970), an ill-fated and 
uncalled for adaptation by Amicus of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ”Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” which is 
only now beginning to receive limited release in 
the U.S. by the Cannon Group, a distribery that 
specializes in the acquisition of poor independent 
productions, giving them good exploitation and 
brief saturated bookings to recoup on a modest 
investment. Christopher Lee turns in a fine act¬ 
ing job as the Hyde character Mr. Blake (top) and 
is seen in encounters with Enfield (Mike Raven), 
wearing a mask to hide his hideous appearance 
(2nd), and in a knife-fight with a street ruffian 
(3rd). I. MONSTER was directed by Stephen 
Weeks (bottom, seen directing Christopher Lee 
as Dr. Marlowe in a laboratory sequence), a pro¬ 
tege of actor Christopher Lee, whose inexperi¬ 
ence led. in part, to the film's failure. 


I realize that Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde had been done a lot of 
times, but I wanted to do the 
most definitive version of the 
book ever I, MONSTER is the 
closest ever to the Robert 
Louis Stevenson story of any 
version ever made. The trouble 
with the picturn is that in 
sticking so close to the original 
we wound up with a film that 
was rather boring. 

lot of interesting cinema techniques. 

CFQ: What sort of budget do you work on for a 
typical Amicus production? 

SUBOTSKY: Between $450,000 to $500,000. 
Our film DALEKS--INVASION EARTH 2150 A. D. 
(which was on television not long ago) cost one 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds. We couldn't 
do it for that today. It still looks very good and 
exciting. The sets were very good. I was sur¬ 
prised it stood up as well on television as it did. 
It didn't make any sense because it was very hard 
to follow the plot. I was so interested in visual 
action that what w f e did was have the whole plot on 
a chart. Dr. Who took twenty seconds to explain 
what they were going to do and then--bang!--you 
were into two reels of action showing them doing 
it. I think if I did it again I would make the plot 
a lot clearer as to what they were trying to do. 
I’m so afraid of boring an audience. My wife 
thinks 1 edit my pictures much too rapidly and 
that they all move too fast. She tells me that if 
you blink you miss an important point. I usually 
cut film too tightly and I’m trying now to slacken 
off a little and let them go a little more slowly. 
But I try and not even have a boring ten seconds. 
If I see ten seconds where I think the interest is 
beginning to wane I’ll tighten it and cut it. In a 
way it's a good thing, because you don’t want any¬ 
one to get bored, but sometimes you're confusing 
if you cut too tight. 

CFQ: Why were the two Dalek films billed as 
Aaru Productions? 

SUBOTSKY: The fellow who financed them had 
a company called Aaru and he wanted it to say an 
Aaru Production instead of an Amicus Production, 
but it was really us. We did everything. 

CFQ: What running time do you aim for when 
you make a film? 

SUBOTSKY: You try to be about eighty five 
minutes, minimum. The maximum can be any¬ 
thing. whatever the picture can sustain. The 
maximum we’ve ever gone to was. I think, one 
hundred or one hundred and two minutes. The 
distributors really want ninety minutes. 

CFQ: Have you ever made two versions of a 
film? 

SUBOTSKY: The only picture we've done two 
versions of was TORTURE GARDEN because, at 
the time, American television wanted 100 minute 
films. They’ve changed now. We made a hundred 
minute version for them and a ninety two minute 
version for the cinemas. Nothing vital was cut 
out. Actually, I only made the cuts in two of the 
reels and took two big chunks out. You don’t miss 
anything. 

CFQ: What sort of projects have you lined up 
for the future? 

SUBOTSKY: You know, if we didn't come up 
with proper scripts we would never make another 
film. Nobody is going to come to us and say. 
make a film, here is the script. We have to find 
the material and we’ve got half a dozen scripts 
being written now, including comedy-horror along 
the Dr. Phibes line. 1 think comedy-horror is 
going to be very big and we’ve got two scripts 
like that coming up. and a very unusual werewolf 
script. 

CFQ: An amazing aspect of horror and fantasy 
films is their incredible vitality as a cfhema 
form. What do you feel is responsible for their 
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Stones from DR. TERROR’S HOUSE OF HOR¬ 
RORS (1964), the first of Amicus' successful ser¬ 
ies of anthology films consisting of four episodic 
shorts connected by a single framework story, 
and only their second horror film. Top: Christo- 
l»her Lee in the film's episode which borrowed 
heavily from Robert Florey's THE BEAST WITH 
FIVE FINGERS (1947). Middle: A scene from the 
film's framework story, as Dr. Schreck (Peter 
Cushing) fortells the future for Christopher Lee 
and the other passengers in the crowded train 
compartment. The same linking story was used, 
essentially unchanged, in Amicus' followup films 
TORTURE GARDEN (1966) and TALES FROM THE 
CRYPT (1971). The major defect of the Amicus 
anthology films is their continued use of trite and 
tried-and-true plots for their story material. 
Bottom: A scene from THE HOUSE THAT DRIP¬ 
PED BLOOD (1970). based on stories and screen¬ 
play by Robert Bloch. In the first episode a writ¬ 
er horror stories (Denholm Elliot) seeks the 
help of a psychiatrist because he is haunted by a 
character he has created (background). 


continued popularity and profitability. 

SUBOTSKY: It's just that people like them. 
They like horror films for the same reasons they 
like musicals or comedies: it puts them into a 
world of imagination which is always fun, it’s al¬ 
ways enjoyable, so 1 think they'll always like it. 
The difficulty is coming up with new themes and 
new ideas, or new twists for old ideas. 

CFQ: The present horror film cycle has been 
going strong since the late fifties. What future do 
you see for the horror picture industry over the 
next decade? 

SUBOTSKY I think there will always be a 
market for a good horror film just as there will 
always be a market for a good film «*f any kind. 
It’s not a cycle really. It’s a genre of films and 
there’s always room for a good addition. The bad 
ones won’t make money and the good ones will. 

At the moment, the business seems to Ik* 
growing bigger for some reason. Perhajis it's 
that times are worse and people are looking more 
to fantasy. Also, it’s something they can't get, 
for the most part, from television, although they 
are getting more of it in America now. 

Films are an artificial medium. They are 
rarely a real medium about real people and real 
situations and real problems. They are |>rimarily 
entertainment, and the horror film is a big part 
of it. 

CFQ: What do you see the future for Amicus to 
be? 

SUBOTSKY: What I hope for Amicus is that we 
can continue to make these films. I always want 
to continue to make these films, but at the same 
time go on to bigger films and. if possible, musi¬ 
cals. I’d also like to do a television series. I 
think there is an enormous amount of room on 
television for good, imaginative series and I’d 
like to |ire|iare something. Really. 95'o of my 
time is spent working with material, looking for 
stories, reading, working with writers and writ¬ 
ing. This is where it all starts. It starts with 
somebody thinking of an idc*a. whether he writes 
it as a story or comes to me with one page, or I 
think of something and out of that one little s|xirk 
of one idea thousands and thousands of |ieople 
w ind uji making a living and thousands more en¬ 
joying the end jiroduct. 


( - 

1 would like to take this opportunity to 
thank everyone connected with Amicus 
for their enthusiastic cooperation during 
the writing of this feature, whether they 
a|)|M‘ured in front *4. or behind the cam¬ 
eras. My thanks are extended to unit 
ixiblicists .lov Helman and Lily Poyser 
for arranging my visits to Shepperton 
and Twickenham studios. And my special 
thanks go to Milton Subotsky. who put up 
with repeated intrusions and demands 
ujxm his time while he was busy |»re|iar- 
ing several projects for filming. Milton 
showed a genuine interest in cinefanlas- 
tique that is refreshing and deeply ap- 
prec tated. 

Chris Knight # 
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ASYLUM 

England's Amicus Productions have hit upon a winning formula, and one not widely used, 
with their horror anthology films. 


ASYLUM A Cinerama Release. 10/72. 100 

minutes. In Eastman Color. An Amicus Pro¬ 
duction. Produced by Max J. Rosenberg and 
Milton Subotsky. Executive producer, Gus¬ 
tave Berne. Screenplay by Robert Bloch. Di¬ 
rected by Roy Ward Baker. Production man¬ 
ager. Teresa Bolland. First assistant direc¬ 
tor, Anthony Waye. Director <rf photography. 
Denys Coop. Art director. Tony Curtis. 
Camera operator, Neil Binney. Sound, Nor¬ 
man Bolland. Edited by Peter Tanner. Make¬ 
up. Roy Ashton. Hairdresser. Joan Carpen¬ 
ter. Wardrobe. Bridget Sellers. Continuity. 
Pamela Davis. 


Bonnie. Barbara Parkins 

Smith.Peter Cushing 

Lucy. Britt Ekland 

Byron. Herbert Lorn 

Walter. Richard Todd 

Bruno. Barry Morse 

Barbara.Charlotte Rampling 

Dr. Rutherford.Patrick Magee 

Ruth. Sylvia Sims 

Anna.Ann Firbank 

George.James Villiers 

Dr. Martin. Robert Powell 

Stebbins. John Franklyn-Robb ins 

Miss Higgins.Megs Jenkins 

Max. Geoffrey Bayldon 


England’s Amicus Pictures, having hit up¬ 
on a winning formula, and one not widely us¬ 
ed. with their horror anthology films, intend 
to keep the trend going. The latest from pro¬ 
ducers Max J. Rosenberg and Milton Subot¬ 
sky is ASYLUM. The film comes into release 
less than eight months after TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT and will be followed by VAULT 
OF HORROR, now in production. The film 
had its London premiere only sixteen weeks 
after the first day of shooting. 

The short production lime doesn't detract 
from the film's professionalism. As usual 
Amicus has brought together first class tal¬ 
ent to bring the quartet of suspense tales to 
the screen. 

Director Roy Ward Baker, no stranger to 
the genre (FIVE MILLION YEARS TO EARTH 
and THE VAMPIRE LOVERS), keeps the 
performances of the cast on a solid and seri¬ 
ous base. The cast includes such performers 
as Barbara Parkins, Richard Todd. Herbert 
Lorn and Peter Cushing. Cushing has appear¬ 
ed in all of Amicutf films of this type to date. 
No complaints here for whether hero, villain 


or victim his presence always adds to a 
scene. As the kindly junk man in TALES 
FROM THE CRYPT or the mysterious cus¬ 
tomer in ASYLUM he brings to life the char¬ 
acter and in some cases saves an otherwise 
dull story. 

This multi-tale screenplay by Robert 
Bloch is unevenly paced. Beginning with 
"Frozen Fear." a gripping, grisly horror 
tale worthy of a place in any old E.C. comic 
book, the film moves to a slower paced story 
of 'The Weird Tailor;" next is "Lucy Comes 
To Stay." which is only another psychologic¬ 
al tale and the weakest of the four; last is 
"Mannikins of Horror," which leads into the 
denouement and a satisfying ending. 

At least one of the tales, "Mannikins of 
Horror" is based on one of Bloch’s own short 
stories. The author has previously scripted 
THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD for 
Amicus. Distributors of any film Bloch 
works on feel compelled to refer to the now 
twelve-year-old PSYCHO in their advertise¬ 
ments. They should be more careful. Some¬ 
one may ask if he's done anything memorable 
since. 

As in the other films of this type, the un- 


Patrick Magee. 


related tales are held together by an inter¬ 
connected plot. In ASYLUM it's a young doc¬ 
tor who is trying to guess which of the in¬ 
mates is the former head of the institute, 
who has taken on a completely different per¬ 
sonality. 

The first "cell" contains Bonnie (Barbara 
Parkins) who claims to have conspired with 
Walter (Richard Todd) to do away with his 
wife. Hers is the most chilling tale. The best 
part of the film comes as she is persued by 
the dismembered body of Walter's wife. 

Bruno, another inmate (Barry Morse), be¬ 
lieves he was a tailor who had been commis¬ 
sioned by a stranger. Mr. Smith (Peter 
Cushing) to fashion a suit for the man's son. 
Smith provides the weird material from 
which the suit is to be made as well as mea¬ 
surements and instructions that the suit is to 
be worked on only from midnight until dawn. 
To Bruno's horror he discovers the reason 
for the unusual instructions. 

The third tale is that of Barbara (Char¬ 
lotte Rampling) a schizoid with homicidal 
tendencies. This is the weakest of the quar¬ 
tet and the only one in which you can be sure 
the patient is imagining things. 

Finally the young man is shown into By¬ 
ron's quarters (Herbert Lorn) who believes 
himself to have been a doctor. He claims that 
the miniature figures he has created are real 
and have functioning organs. He has finished 
a model of himself which he claims will en¬ 
able him to have revenge on those who put 
him there. He’s not that mad and is able, by 
concentration, to give life, his own, to the 
figure. The animated figure kills Dr. Ruth¬ 
erford (Patrick Magee), the new head of the 
institution, but with appalling consequences 
for Byron. 

The end is yet to come for the young doc¬ 
tor who thought he had discovered the iden¬ 
tity of the previous head of the asylum. He 
was wrong. 

Special effects create the most suspense¬ 
ful moments in the films. The disembodied 
arms, legs and head reaching out for Barba¬ 
ra Parkins as she tries in vain to flee them 
are hideously real, enhanced by the fact that 
they are all wrapped in plain*brown paper 
parcels and tied with string. Sound effects 
add to the atmosphere. 

Although ASYLUM is uneven, horror film 
fans won't be disappointed by it and will be 
looking forward to VAULT OF HORROR. 

Dan R. Scapperotti 
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John McCarty is a 1966 graduate of Boston 
University with a degree in film, and a 
former Peace Corps volunteer stationed in 
Bogota. Columbia, where he worked as a 
producer and director, in Spanish, of edu¬ 
cational TV programs and Peace Corps 
training films. After an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt at breaking into scriptwriting for 
Hollywood teleseries, he turned to film 
criticism and independent production. He 
has published articles in Take One. Screen 
Education and Film Herita ge among others. 
His 35-minute sh<»rt based on Franz Kaf¬ 
ka’s THE METAMORPHOSIS, filmed in 
1972, was recently aired on WHMT. an up¬ 
state New York affiliate of the Public 
Broadcasting Service. McCarty is current¬ 
ly Creative Director for WRGB-TV. an 
NBC affiliate in Schenectady. New York, 
and is preparing another short film based 
on a story by .lack London. 


A wave of fascination with the occult is notice¬ 
able throughout the country. And nowhere is this 
fascination more noticeably reflected than in the 
cinema. ROSEMARY’S BABY. THE MEPH1STO 
WALTZ. THE OTHER. THE POSSESSION OF 
JOEL DELANEY--and soon. THE EXORCIST. 
Witches, satanists. demons, ghosts--they seem 
to be taking over the movie screens. And yet for 
all this activity, the man who has done so much of 
his best work exploring the world of the occult on 
the screen remains inactive--Jacques Tourneur. 

Though born in France (in 1904). Jacques 
Tourneur grew up and received his schooling in 
California, where his famous father. Maurice 
Tourneur, a one-time illustrator, was directing 
films for Paramount and M-G-M. In 1926. Tour¬ 
neur pere left M-G-M following a dispute with 
executives over creative control of a film he was 
to make from Jules Verne’s The Mysterious Is¬ 
land and sailed for France, where he remained 
making films until 1948. He died in 1961. 

It was in France that Jacques Tourneur really 
began his own film career, starting out first as 
an editor for his father. In 1932. he secured a 
$50 a week contract from Pathe-Natan to direct 
his first film. TOUT CA NE BAIT PAS L’AMOUR 
(with Jean Gabin). He directed three more films 
for Pathe. then decided to return to the United 
States and tackle the Hollywood power structure- 


A scene from Tourneur's 1958 film <»( the occult. 
CURSE OF THE DEMON. Actors Niall McGinnis 
as demonologist Karswell (in clown makeup), and 
Dana Andrews as Dr. Holden, a scientist and 
realist, are the embodiments of Tourneur’s par¬ 
allel worlds. 
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At Left: Scenes from Tourneur's second film for 
producer Val Lewton. 1 WALKED WITH A ZOM¬ 
BIE. released by RKO in 1943. Christine Gordon 
and Franres Dee walk annd the swamps and bay¬ 
ou of the Magical Isle. Haiti, to encounter a tal¬ 
isman of voodoo and Carrefour (Darby Jones), a 
zombie. 


where the producer now reigned supreme—on his 
ou*n. 

Arriving in 1934. he was unable to get any as¬ 
signments. despite his experience. M-G-M sub¬ 
sequently hired him--at S100 a week--to do sec¬ 
ond unit work, an experience which turned him 
against the idea of second units for life. But it 
was in that capacity that he met Val Lewton. 

Lewton had come to M-G-M as a writer and 
publicist, but he also served as a unit producer. 
When that studio launched its * production of A 
TALK OF TWO CITIES (1935). he was assigned 
to produce the storming of the bastille sequence. 
Jacques Tourneur was appointed his director. 
They became close friends. 

In the next few years. Tourneur rose from 
second units to directing short subjects. Then in 
1939 he made his first American feature. THEY 
ALL COME Ot'T. a melodrama about convicts 
that had developed from one <af his earlier shorts 
called CRIME DOES NOT PAY. Simultaneously. 
Lewton was contracted by RKO to produce a 
series of low budget films, and he immediately 
called upon Tourneur to direct the first one. CAT 
PEOPLE. 

The now famous style <if CAT PEOPLE with 
its emphasis on atmosphere and understatement 
was a far more personal, less generic approach 
to the "horrorfilm" and an abrupt departure from 
the graphic traditions established in the thirties. 
Its innovation has largely been attributed to Lew- 
ton. and I think this is true. But its execution is 
something else again. Comparisons to those Lew- 
ton films directed by Tourneur and to films made 
in later years by Tourneur indicate that the style 
and essential preoccupations of CAT PEOPLE 
belong very much to Jacques Tourneur. 

Because Jacques Tourneur has made so many 
suspense and outdoor adventure films it would Ik* 
easy to call his style a mixture of Hitchcock and 
Renoir. The attempted murder <rf Paul Lukas as 
reflected in the windows of a passing train in 
BERLIN EXPRESS (1948) and the gentle, pastor¬ 
al atmosphere of STARS IN MY CROWN (1956) do 
offer a resemblance to elements in the work of 
both these directors, but this has more to do with 
genre than influence. Hitchcock and Renoir were 
Tourneur's contemporaries, not his mentors. 
Tourneur’s real mentor was his father. 

The bulk of Maurice Tourneur’s silent films 
have either been destroyed or misplaced and ap¬ 
praisals of his early work by critics who would 
have had an opportunity to see it are pathetically 
small. Those films which remain—some like THE 
WISHING RING (1914) having been only recently 
discovered by the American Film Institute—are 
markedly stylized, drawing their impart not from 
great flourishes of movement but from exquisitlv 
composed almost hypnotic lighting effects, a 
technique which grew perhaps from Tourneur’s 
background in fine and commercial art as well as 
the theatre. 

To obtain these effects. Tourneur relied al¬ 
most completely on his imagination and the tal¬ 
ents of his photographer and set designer rather 
than the realities of on location shooting. His was 
the art of composition, just as Griff ith's was the 
art of montage. And those critiques (4 Maurice 
Tourneur’s work which do exist unanimously in¬ 
sist that no one else quite matched the visual 
splendor which he and his long-time cameraman, 
John Van Der Broeck. consistently achieved in 
their films. 

This technique of utilizing light and design, in 
contrast to montage, for cinematic effect is 
largely considered to have been the post-war 
contribution of the German "studio-oriented" di¬ 
rectors. but Tourneur’s employment of it as ear¬ 
ly as 1914 would suggest, if not confirm, that it 
really began with him. 

Such an approach has its limitations, of 
course. Large scale action in the Maurice Tour¬ 
neur films which I have seen — LORNA DOONE 
(1922). for example--is not convincing, the por¬ 
trayal <>f violence being almost lethargic. THE 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS (1922) with its tremen-* 
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Tlie now famous style of CAT 
PEOPLE with its emphasis on 
atmosphere aixl understatement 
was a far more personal, less 
generic approach to the horror 
film and an abrupt dqxirture 
from tlie graphic traditions 
established in the thirties. 



dously exciting scenes of the massacre of Fort 
William Henry and the breathcatching scenes of 
capture and escape* is no exception. Mistakenly 
considered Tourneur's film, the majority of it 
was actually directed by Clarence Brown, who 
took over when Tourneur fell ill. 

But the ambivalence which Maurice Tourneur 
shows toward action should not be interpreted as 
a flaw, for the action-adventure genre in which 
he found himself occasionally involved was obvi¬ 
ously not a personal choice. As the art of film 
became further intertwined with the trends of in¬ 
dustry. directors were inevitably forced to ac¬ 
cept unlikely projects simply to continue working. 
As Tourneur himself explained: "Unfortunately, 
in this complex and fascinating business, there 
are so many elements to be considered that you 
don't always do what you want, but most of the 
time what you can. "• 

Having much less creative control than his fa¬ 
ther enjoyed during his career, Jacques Tourneur 
has been compelled to work in a far greater num¬ 
ber <*f inept projects, and his films significantly 
reflect the same limitations--and virtues! His 
westerns—like WICHITA (1955) and STRANGER 
ON HORSEBACK (1955)—offer little excitement. 
In them, he displays no understanding of or feel¬ 
ing for the fistfights and gunplay so traditional to 
the genre. 

From what little we know of them, we can still 
safely say that the films of Maurice Tourneur 
speak to our imagination, not our nerve ends. 
The Scotland of PRIDE OF THE CLAN (1917) and 
the Devonshire moors of LORNA DOONE. for ex¬ 
ample. are the Scotland and moor country of the 
mind, not of National Geographic Magazine. Born 
of dreams and N. C. Wyeth storybook illustra¬ 
tions. his films insist that imagination is equal to 
reality; if one imagines something to be real, it 
is. Which brings us to CAT PEOPLE. 

Tautly written by DeWitt Bodeen (from an idea 
by Val Lewton and Jacques Tourneur), CAT 
PEOPLE is the story of a lonely, sensitive girl, 
Irena Dubrovnik (Simone Simon), who has emi¬ 
grated from her home in the superstitious Bal¬ 
kans to the massive urban sprawl of New York 
City, where she works as a dress designer. When 
a young draftsman. Oliver Reed (Kent Smith) falls 
in love with her and they wed, she is afraid to 
consummate the marriage, convinced that a me¬ 
dieval curse condemning some of the women in 
her village to turn into huge, deadly cats when¬ 
ever their passions were aroused has been pass¬ 
ed on to her through some forgotten ancestral 
link. Her husband seeks the help of a psychiatrist 
(Tom Conway) but to no avail. Eventually he truns 
to an old friend (Jane Randolph) for solace, and 
they fall in love thus arousing Irena's jealousy— 
and the curse. 

Bodeen's script carefully (and appropriately) 
provides us with a variety of interpretations for 

•The Movies In the Age of Innocence by Edward 
Wagenknecht. University of Oklahoma Press. 
1962. Page 213. 


At Right: Scenes from the three films directed by 
Jacques Tourneur for Val Lewton and RKO during 
the early forties. Top: Simone Simon and Kent 
Smith from CAT PEOPLE (1942), the story of a 
lonely and sensitive girl obsessed by the power if 
her imagination. Middle: A voodoo ritual from I 
WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE, for which Lewton and 
Tourneur were said to have hired practicing voo- 
dooists. Bottom: Jean Brooks as Kiki. an imagi¬ 
native and frightened girl who falls prey to a leo¬ 
pard on the prowl in THE LEOPARD MAN (1943). 


















The following interview with Jacques Tourneur 
took place in June 1969 as part of research for 
my book Yal Lewton: Thf Reality of Terror , pub¬ 
lished by Viking Press. Ruth Lewton. the pro¬ 
ducer's widow, got in touch with Tourneur and 
arranged a dinner party at her Malibu beach 
house so that Tourneur and I could meet. Listen¬ 
ing to the tape I made, now, more than three 
years later, the evening comes back with as¬ 
tonishing clarity—the waves washing up to the 
pilings of the house, Tourneur's kind patience 
with me. a tyro interviewer if ever there was 
one, the interruptions of phone calls and proffer¬ 
ed sweets. Tourneur's dress was quiet Californ¬ 
ia casual; his mood subdued, almost placid. In 
our long conversation, he never raised his voice 
or revealed much emotion, even when recalling 
turbulent events and times. He spoke little of the 
content of his films, preferring to comment, 
whenever possible, about matters of style and 
production difficulties. 

As my reason for seeing Tourneur was essen¬ 
tially to talk about Lewton, I did not question him 
as fully as I might have about the rest of his ca¬ 
reer. Still, as an admirer of such fine movies as 
OUT OF THE PAST and CURSE OF THE DEMON. 
I wanted to find out as much as I could about him. 
The interview was never intended for publication 
and so 1 hope that Tourneur will not be angry with 
me for using it here. I simply felt that John Mc¬ 
Carty's perceptive look at Tourneur’s films 
might be further enhanced by the addition of the 
director’s recollections. 

Although my particular interest in this re¬ 
search has been Val Lewton, I°attemptecDto ap¬ 
proach his work without any preconceptions and 
hope that my evaluations of the respective contri¬ 
butions of the Lewton team are unbiased and ac¬ 
curately judged. From all that I have learned, I 
don’t think that a very strong case can be made 
for Tourneur as the prime mover of the Lewton- 
Tourneur pictures. (Robin Wood's tortured at¬ 
tempt to do so in the Spring 1972 Film Com ment 
reinforces this conclusion.) As I have shown in 
my book, the originating energy behind CAT 
PEOPLE. I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE and THE 
LEOPARD MAN was Lewton's but. that being 
said, I don't think that Tourneur’s importance has 
in any way been diminished. 

Jacques Tourneur Is a superb film stylist and 
interpreter; his films for Lewton are formally 
far superior to those of the other Lewton direct¬ 
ors. Later Lewton films had screenplays as sen¬ 
sitive and carefully crafted, but none had the vis¬ 
ual grace and artistic delicacy which Tourneur 
used to make screenplays blossom as films. Lat¬ 
er on, without Lewton's intelligent authority be¬ 
hind his work. Tourneur was often able to do 
little more than dispose of bad scripts with as 
much taste and tact as possible. On those few oc¬ 
casions when he was given a first-rate project, 
like CURSE OF THE DEMON. Tourneur rose a- 
gain to the top of his form. However I think it 
would be a mistake to take this late, Lewtonesque 
classic as evidence that Tourneur was the actual 
guiding force behind the earlier movies. Rather, 
as it appears to me, Tourneur was simply re- 
truning to the kind of filmmaking which he and 
Lewton evolved together during their early days 
at RKO. 

Joel E. Siegel 


Joel E. Siegel is a professor of English at 
Georgetown University. His book Val Lewton: The 
Reality of Terror is published by Viking Press, 
for which this unpublished interview with Jacques 
Tourneur was done as source material. 


I made my first four films in France before 
coming to the United States in 1935. I brought 
with me one of my French pictures and showed it 
at MGM. It was in French, of course, a musical. 
I guess it didn't impress them very much. They 
gave me a contract, all right, but to do shorts. It 
was a step backwards: I lost two years there. I 
did all the shorts, with Pete Smith and John Nes¬ 
bitt and everybody, else who was doing shorts 
there. Then, after about two years, they gave me 
my first feature. It was called THEY ALL COME 
OUT and was made for the Federal Government. 
It's a semi-documentary story about federal pen¬ 
itentiaries. We went to all of the federal pens— 
spent four days on Alcatraz. The Department of 
Justice supplied us with the background material 
and we had a story built around it. When I finish¬ 
ed that picture, I was assigned to work on the 
second unit of David Selznick’s A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES. That's when I met Val Lewton. Selznick 
had decided to make Val, who was his story edi- 
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tor, producer of the second unit, which was con¬ 
siderable because we shot for over four weeks on 
the action sequences. 

Val and I liked each other immediately. We 
were interested in the same things—we both liked 
°boats. Shortly after A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
Val went to RKO. One day he called and asked me 
to come over to his office. He told me that Char¬ 
lie Koerner, the head of the studio, had been at a 
party the night before and somebody had suggest¬ 
ed that he make a picture called CAT PEOPLE. 
The next morning. Charlie asked Val to come up 
with a script to suit that title. Val said: 1 don’t 
know what to do." It was a stupid title and Val, 
with his good taste, said that the only way to do it 
was not to make the blood-and-thunder cheap 
horror movie that the studio expected but some¬ 
thing intelligent and in good taste. 

The first person to join us on that one was 
writer Dewitt Bodeen. We started reading and 
talking and then invented this story, out of whole 


cloth you know. As a script, as a story progres¬ 
sion, CAT PEOPLE is very poor. It was made 
out of details, little situations, so we had very 
little structure to work from. In the evenings, I'd 
go downtown with my wife to the theatre or some¬ 
thing, and then we’d drive home about midnight. 

I’d always drive past Val's house and the light 
was always on in the room where he worked. All 
alone, he'd be rewriting what we had been doing 
all day. He was the most conscientious guy. Me¬ 
ticulous. 

At first, Bodeen wrote CAT PEOPLE as a 
period thing but I argued against that. I said that 
if you’re going to have horror, the audience must 
be able to identify with the characters in order to 
be frightened. Now you can identify with an aver¬ 
age guy like me, but how can we identify with a 
Lower Slobovian or a fellow with a big cape? You 
laugh at that. So we changed to modern period 
which I think is a good thing. 

I went to RKO and they jxit me under contract. 

I did three pictures with Val. CAT PEOPLE, the 
first one, was very childish but audiences in 
those days were much more naive than they are 
today. If you made CAT PEOPLE today exactly 
as we did, they’d laugh you out of the theatre be- 1 
cause it was naive—a kind of joke. But there 
were some very good things in it. 

The front office made me put a cat in the 
drafting room scene: I had only intended to sug¬ 
gest the cat's presence by shadows Despite or¬ 
ders to re-shoot the scene, I shot it so that you 
couldn't really be sure what you were seeing. 
That's the only way to do it. In the swimming 
pool sequence, the cat was my fist. We had a dif¬ 
fused spotlight and I used my fist to make sha¬ 
dows against the wall. But to this day, people 
swear that there was a cat by that swimming 
pool. That's the way to make pictures—have fun. 

We only shot on CAT PEOPLE for a couple 
weeks. The third day, they were going to fire me. 

It was very embarrassing. Mr. Koerner was in 
New York when we started shooting. Lew Ostrow 
was the executive producer and after he saw 
three days of rushes, he called in Val and said: 
"We're going to fire this director. I'm going to 
put somebody else in." Val called Koerner but he 
was still in New York. The next day, he got back, 
looked at the rushes and said: "Leave Jacques a- 
lone. He's doing fine. " 

CAT PEOPLE made a lot of money. The total 
cost for everything, including the negative, was 
$130,000 which is very cheap. The day they ran 
it at the studio, nobody would talk to us. Val and 
1 walked out on the sidewalk and they all filed**’ 
past and nobody spoke. They hated it. Then they 
put it into the Hawaii Theatre for a one-week 
booking and it ran for thirteen weeks, one week 
longer than CITIZEN KANE. Suddenly we were 
the fair-haired boys. They gave me a bonus of 
$1000 just out of nowhere. RKO made nothing but 
money on CAT PEOPLE. 

Our next picture. I WALKED WITH A ZOM¬ 
BIE. has a horrible title but my wife says it's the 
best picture I’ve ever done. Very poetic. The 
sets, particularly the house, were wonderful. We 
had a harp with a very soft lulled drape and as 
the camera went by, the wind blew the drape and 
it made music. The sets were beautifully dress¬ 
ed. Val was very fussy about furnishings and it 
payed off. You don't know why you like a thing in 
a film. Every time you see a film that you like, 
somebody stayed up at night, somebody didn't 
sleep, somebody worried, somebody was fussy, 
somebody made enemies. Good pictures don’t just 
happen. If a picture's well-written, the guy work¬ 
ed hard. He didn’t just write it off the cuff or get 
drunk —he worked. If it’s the direction, it didn't 
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just happen; somebody worried about it. Val and I 
were both craftsmen. We were proud of our work. 
After CAT PEOPLE, we could have asked for the 
moon. And that's when you can do good work— 
when you have the economics on your side. 

I'm a great believer in collaboration. Val was 
the dreamer and I was the materialist. I always 
had both feet on the ground. We complemented 
each other. By himself. Val might go off the deep 
end and I. by myself, might lose a certain poetry. 
We should have gone right on making bigger pic¬ 
tures with bigger budgets, and not necessarily 
horror pictures. Why put things in boxes? 

I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE was a group ef¬ 
fort. Any discussion of the script always involved 
the writer and Mark Robson, the cutter, and Val 
and I. We used to have tea at four in the after¬ 
noon and everybody had a say, everybody spoke 
up. The actors we used, like Tom Conway, had 
done B movies before but, from the day they 
came on the set, I think they were impressed be¬ 
cause they knew we were trying for quality. They 
noticed the attention we paid to details and they 
went along with us. The average horror picture 
^ before that time just used the actors’ bodies. 
With us, there was a great feeling of rapport. 

While I would be working on one film, Val 
would be preparing the script of the next one with 
the writers. I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE was the 
best one. Personally, I don’t like THE LEOPARD 
MAN. It’s episodic, a series of vignettes. It got 
very confusing. After three pictures, RKO felt 
that, since Val and I worked so well together, we 
would work twice as well seperately. They loaned 
me to Universal to do CANYON PASSAGE and Val 
continued his series of films —CURSE OF THE 
CAT PEOPLE, BEDLAM and THE BODY 
SNATCHER — all fine pictures. 

Many years later. I did a horror picture in 
England called NIGHT OF THE DEMON. After I 
left, the producer put in a monster scene at the 
beginning. The only monster I did—and this is 
how I wanted to do the whole thing—was the scene 
in the woods where Dana Andrews is chased by a 
cloud. That's how I wanted to do the entire film. 
Then I wanted, at the very end, when the train 
goes by, to include only four frames of t£e mon¬ 
ster coming up with the guy and throwing him 
down. Boom, boom —did I see it or didn’t I? Peo¬ 
ple would have to sit through it a second time to 
be sure of what they saw. But after I had finsihed 
and returned to the United States, the English 
^p^ducer made this horrible thing, cheapened it. 
H! was like a different film. But everything after 
opening was as I had intended. 

The wind storm was good, when the warlock 
demonstrates his power. We had four airplanes 
without wings from World War n. We tied them 
down and revved up the motors. Then we got 
i trucks and filled them with dead leaves. For each 
take, we'd put a truck in front of one of those 
planes and the leaves would take off and the wind 
would blow the rattan garden furniture across the 
lawn. I loved it. But I had to fight. The producer 
only wanted to give me two electric fans because 
it was expensive to dig up those old airplanes out 
of the hangars, take the wings off, tie them down 
and rev them up. But, I told them, if we are go¬ 
ing to have a warlock making a storm, it can’t 
just be a wind—it’s got to be a gale. So this nice 
kids’ birthday party is destroyed. I had all of the 
wicker furniture painted white so that you'd see it 
and. when the nurses start taking the kids inside, 
all this furniture rolls across the screen. I’m 
very happy with that scene. 

I've done lots of television—Barbara Stanwyck 
shows (she's a friend of mine) and the Jane Wy¬ 
man series. GENERAL ELECTRIC THEATRE, 
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BONANZA and all of those things. I hate doing 
television. Talk about interference, they never 
leave you alone. I won't do any more television. 

I haven’t worked for five years. I was going to 
do a Ray Bradbury thing, PICASSO SUMMER. but 
that fell through over the price of the film rights. 
I did a jock-strap and sandals thing in Italy with 
Steve Reeves called THE GIANT OF MARATHON. 
It was terrible. It was extremely slow work. I've 
never worked so slowly in my life but the Italien 
producers didn’t seem to care. You see, I had 
made a picture with Burt Lancaster called 
FLAME AND THE ARROW. It was filled with ac¬ 
tion and very exciting. Vyell, Reeves had done two 
Hercules pictures in Italy that were making all 
kinds of money. They wanted him to do another 
picture but he insisted upon an English-speaking 
director. He said: "I can't speak Italien and they 
can't speak English, so I end up looking stupid.” 
Then he remembered seeing FLAME AND THE 
ARROW and said: ”1 want that director. I don't 
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know who he is, but I want him. " I was in Europe 
anyway, so I took the job. The shooting went on 
and on—forever. I got a lot of money but little 
satisfaction. We shot each scene four ways—in 
Italien, English, French and German--and no two 
actors spoke the same language. One actor would 
have to scratch his ear to let the other one know 
he was finished with his lines. I had to shoot it 
all in code. It’s unbelievable to make pictures 
like this. The result was horrible. We went to 
Yugoslavia where we had 1,200 men on horseback 
fighting the battle of Marathon. Some of it was 
fun, but it was too slow. When a picture's slow, 
you lose enthusiasm, you lose elan. 

The horror picture, the real one, hasn’t been 
made yet. I've written a 26 page film treatment 
which I modestly said would be "the horror pic¬ 
ture. *' I'm working with the idea of parallel 
worlds. We’re used to the idea of living in three 
dimensions but I’m working with that other world 
going on in which you and I might be doing right 


now what we did last week. 

I want to make a horror film about parallel 
worlds. With all of its implications, it’s fright¬ 
ening. It's the most wonderful subject you ever 
heard of. We, the living of this earth, are the 
greatest minority. Why? Because there are 
countless millions of what I call "the army of the 
dead.” Now this is the story of a battle. Howard 
Hughes, who is the world’s third richest man, 
has a few drinks with his pal, a Welsh poet, in a 
London pub. They talk about the occult. The 
Welshman talks of ghosties and beasties and Ho¬ 
ward Hughes scoffs. He says that if he can’t 
touch it or taste it or smell it, then it just doesn't 
exist. Five minutes later, they make a bet and 
Hughes is on the phone to M.I.T. , Duke. Cal 
Tech and other places. He tells the poet: "Now. 
you. Richard Burton, you go up north to Scotland, 
find an authentic haunted castle and I'll prove to 
you that there's no such thing as ghosts. ” 

So Burton finds a haunted castle and Hughes 
arrives with all of this machinery. It's a sunny, 
beautiful day. Four helicopters land and out of 
these guppies come 400 men in white smocks-all 
of this to settle a ten pound bet. They've got ev¬ 
erything— infra-red gadgets, sound microscopes, 
which can pick up a pin-drop at ten miles, all 
kinds of intricate tape recorders, portable toi¬ 
lets, Kansas City cooks, refridgerator cars. The 
townspeople are divided over the pros and cons of 
the bet. as to whether it is good for the village. I 
don’t want to go into all of the details but it is 
very exciting. 

The first night they have 220 volt generators 
going but the damned generators make so much 
noise that they have to be laid back on a one mile 
cable. Well, they finally do contact ghosts and 
find out that the ghosts want to help us. If only we 
can find a way to let them help us, to get on their 
wave-length. Hughes uses ultra-high speed tape 
recorders but gets only a drone on low speed. But 
when they adjust the speed, they get voices with 
British accents, offering their help. It's very 
modern, I think, and ends with a war between the 
living with all of their modern paraphenalia and 
the billions and billions of the army of the dead. 

It should be done in England under the Eady 
plan to save money. CURSE OF THE DEMON 
worked so well because I was able to use English 
settings. However. I could adjust it to New Eng¬ 
land if they wanted to do it here. I'm so excited 
about it, and I have a nice title: WHISPERING IN 
DISTANT CHAMBERS. 

The best producers I have worked for have 
been, like Lewton. writers. They talk sense. 
When they talk story, they know what they are do¬ 
ing; they know about structure, construction, 
progression of high points, low points. Some of 
the producers don’t know anything at all, about 
anything. 

The basic purpose of any film is to stir the e- 
motions of an audience—to make them laugh, 
make them cry, make them feel sorry for the 
heroine or hero. That's our job—to stir the emo¬ 
tions of people. But today's pictures are too cold. 
Slick technique is much easier than it looks but 
creating feeling is difficult. Ninety per cent of 
what we retain from a film is visual, so you must 
be very careful. People in movies today are for¬ 
getting about composition and beauty; there's too 
much dialogue. There's a shot of a horse floating 
on a raft in NIGHTS OF CABIRIA that I'll never 
forget. . . it's imprinted in my memory. 

My only fun in life is making films. Today is 
the day of the promoter. You have to find your 
own script and stars. I liked it better when the 
studio arranged these things. 

Jacques Tourneur 
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Above: A delightfully atmospheric scene from 
Maurice Tourneur's 1942 French production LA 
MAIN Dl DIABLE (The Hand of the Devil), which 
illustrates the essential qualities of Tourneur 
pc re’s approach to genre filmmaking which heav¬ 
ily influenced the work of his son. Jacques. Mau¬ 
rice Tourneur quit filmmaking in Hollywood in 
1926 over a dispute with M-G-M concerning cre¬ 
ative control on THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 


Irena's behavior--Freud being the source of most 
of them. But Tourneur's direction, full of omni¬ 
potent shadows and sourceless sounds, is up to 
more than just masking Bodeen's clues. 

At the wedding reception in a local cafe. Irena 
is confronted by a woman in a black, silk dress 
who greets her in a soft, purring voice. "My sis¬ 
ter.” she says, framing her words first as a 
statement, then as a question. Then as mysteri¬ 
ously as she appeared, she departs, and one of 
the guests remarks how much she looked like a 
cat. leaving Irena terrified and convinced the wo¬ 
man is. like her. a cursed native of her Balkan 
village. 

Now awakened by the unexpected greeting to 
the possible terrors «»f her wedding night. Irena 
later refuses to consummate the marriage, but 
when asked by her husband for an explanation, 
she hides nothing and divulges all details of her 
past and her fears <4 the curse. At the end of the 
film, the curse having its toll, her husband ian 
only remark: "She never lied to us.” a line which 
perfectly sums up the characters obsessed by the 
supernatural in all of Tourneur's films and dis¬ 
tinctly seperates them from similar characters 
in other films of the genre. 

Repressed lesbianism is one very blatant (for 
a film of the forties) explanation for Irena’s be¬ 
havior. Irena's explanation, the legitimacy of the 
curse, is another. Either way. it is significant 
that the behavior itself is a fact which Irena nev¬ 
er once tries to conceal. Actually she s|>end.s 
most of her time trying to convince people she’s 
telling the truth about herself, and what brings 
about the murder of the psychiatrist and the noc¬ 
turnal attacks on Oliver’s girlfriend is not any 
standard horror movie malevolence on Irena's 
part, but the failure of others to deal with her be¬ 
havior on her terms. 

The "opening scene <4 THE LEOPARD MAN 
(1943). Tourneur’s third but least fully satisfying 
film for Lewton. expresses this even more suc¬ 
cinctly: A nightclub entertainer's leopard (sin¬ 
uses it in her act) lias escaped. At the home of a 
poor Mexican-American family, the mother tells 
her young daughter to go across town and |iur- 
chase some cooking ingredients for her. The 
child protests, afraid to go out after dark—a 
fear which has nothing to do with the leopard as 
news of its escape hasn't yet spread. But her mo¬ 
ther tells her to stop imagining things, hurries 
her outside, and to teach her a lesson locks the 


door. 

At the store, the child learns of the escaped 
leopard, and her trip home becomes a nightmare 
of imagined terrors. A first "hissing” sound sud¬ 
denly turns out to be a train roaring by (there is 
a similar scene in CAT PEOPLE involving a bus), 
but a second such sound actually comes from the 
leopard. Terrified, the girl breaks into a run, 
arrives home, finds the door locked and begins 
pounding for admittance. From inside, the mo¬ 
ther tells her the door shall remain locked until 
she stops imagining things. Simultaneously there 
is a crash followed by snarls and a choked off 
cry—and blood oozes in under the d«*or jam. The 
child's fears, whether real or imaginary, had 
nevertheless been justified, and the mother's 
failure to deal with them on the child's terms had 
led to the little girl's death. 

The opening scene of THE LEOPARD MAN and 
the majority of CAT PEOPLE — excluding the 
tacked on inserts of an actual leopard which 
Tourneur rightfully objected to and which succeed 
in destroying the film’s carefully worked out am¬ 
biguity—both deal with the legitimacy <4 fear, a 
theme which runs throughout all <4 Tourneur's 
"horror” films. And the way in which imagina¬ 
tion and reality join to produce a common tragic 
end is characteristic of him. I WALKED WITH A 
ZOMBIE (1943). his second film for Lewton. goes 
a step farther by explicitly offering the superna¬ 
tural as a synonym for imagination and the ra¬ 
tional as a synonym for reality, implying two 
parallel worlds which are in conflict with each 
other, constantly crossing each other’s bound¬ 
aries. It is this concept combined with Tour¬ 
neur’s significantly documentary approach to his 
material which makes I WALKED WITH A ZOM¬ 
BIE not just another "horror” movie but a truly 
occult film. 

I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE is the story *4 a 
young Canadian nurse. Betsy (Frances Dee), who 
journeys to Haiti to care for the invalid wife. Ca¬ 
therine (Christine Gordon), of a wealthy planta¬ 
tion owner (Tom Conway). The wife turns out to 
be suffering from anemia. Shi* is incapable of 
speech, to all intents and purposes dead, except 
that she can walk. And there is no medical reason 
for her condition! The Haitians call her a Zom¬ 
bie. Betsy. «>f course, refuses to accept a su|x*r- 
natural explanation, but as time goes by, she de¬ 
cides to bring her zombie charge to the "Mama- 
Loa." or witchdoctor, in the mountains. 

After a disquieting journey (a su|x*rbly atmos- 


At Right Scenes from the three Lewton-Tour- 
neur collaborations at RKO during the forties. 
Top: Irena (Simone Simon) is fascinated by the 
fe eding of the great cats at the zoo in CAT PEO¬ 
PLE (1942). Middle: Tom Conway and Frances 
Dee- on board ship in 1 WALKED WITH A ZOM¬ 
BIE (1943). It was Val Lewton’s conception to do 
the film as "Jane Eyre *4 the West Indies" idler 
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pheric sequence which has them wandering 
through the Haitian jungle watched all the time by 
Carrefour, the zombie guardian of the cross¬ 
roads between the rational and the world of Voo¬ 
doo), they arrive at the Voodoo camp. Betsy en¬ 
ters the Mania-Loa's hut and to her astonishment 
finds not a Haitian but her employer’s mother, a 
doctor. giving medical attention to the Voodoo- 
ists. She explains to Betsy that after years of 
failing to gain the native’s trust, she struck upon 
the idea of appearing to be their Mama-Loa and 
succeeded in gaining their confidence. set*mingly 
on their own terms. To her Voodoo is still a lot 
of "hocus-pocus” but at least the ruse worked and 
the Haitians are now allowing her to give them 
medical attention. Meanwhile outside the hut. the 
zombie woman’s presence has begun to create an 
atmosjihere of unease among the natives, one of 
whom takes Catherine’s snow white arm and 
drives a long needle into it. There is no blood! 

Ultimately the only way «if saving Catherine 
from her zombie state turns out to be Voodoo it¬ 
self. She is shot in the heart with an arrow taken 
from the natives’ statue of T-Misery, the symbol 
of their slave heritage. 

I WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE implies a belief 
in the supernatural which most such films do not. 
Its documentary approach to Voodoo (actual Voo- 
dooists were brought in to supervise the Voodoo 
rituals) and very inn-tic portrait of superstitious 
Haiti reach right into the sjjirit of the Magic Is¬ 
land itself and achieve a supernatural aura no 
other zombie film has matched—certainly not the 
atrocious Halperin Brothers epic. WHITE ZOM¬ 
BIE (1932) which some critics are still trying to 
pawn off as a neglected classic. That Tourneur 
has wanted to make a thoroughly documented film 
on parapsychology but hasn’t as yet received the 
opportunity would suggest that for him the super¬ 
natural is more than just a laughing matter. 

Although 1 W ALKED WITH A ZOMBIE went un- 
tamjiered with by the front office and therefore 
remains Tourneur’s only fully realized horror 
film achievement. I jirefer his later CURSE OF 
THE DEMON (1958). three quarters of which 
show Tourneur at the jx*ak of his skill. And an¬ 
other nice aspect of CURSE OF THE DEMON is 
that one doesn't have to get involved with the ir¬ 
relevant guessing game of who did what. Lewton 
or Tourneur? CURSE OF THE DEMON offers a 
definitive catalogue of what can already be seen 
in his Lewton films as the "Tourneur touch." 

Written by Hitchcock’s old collaborator. 


being given the film's title by RKO executives. 
Bottom: Black ritual in THE LEOPARD MAN 
(1943). Tourneur’s last, and least satisfying film, 
for Lewton. The opening scene of THE LEOPARD 
MAN and the majority of CAT PEOPLE deal with 
the legitimacy of fear, a theme which runs 
throughout all «if Tourneur's "horror films" to 
some extent. 


Above: Karswell (Niall McGinnis) attempts to 
warn the skeptical Dr. Holden (Dana Andrews) 
that he is tampering with powerful forces he can¬ 
not begin to comprehend. Tourneur takes every 
ojjportunity to humanize Karswell. to turn him 
into a three-dimensional, non-horror movie type 
villain, giving CURSE OF THE DEMON (1958) an 
added dimension of characterization not usually 
found in films of the occult and supernatural. 


Charles Bennett, and based on the classic short 
story "Casting the Runes" by M. R. .lames. 
CURSE OF THE DEMON (or NIGHT OF THE DE¬ 
MON in England) is built entirely upon Tourneur's 
conception of two ixirallel worlds in conflict with 
each other, and even the film’s character’s re¬ 
flect this concej*. Dr. Karswell (Niall McGin¬ 
nis). a character ixitterned very obviously after 
Aleister Crowley, is the roly-poly professor 
the Black Arts, who has dedicated his life to con¬ 
firming the existence of sujiernatural forces. His 
opponent. Dr. Holden (Dana Andrews), a stub¬ 
born, pragmatic professor of occult sciences who 
has jxrversely dedicated his own life to discred¬ 
iting the very subject «if which he is an exjjert. is 
really Karswell's mirror image. Their contest of 
wills is fascinating not just in terms of plot, but 
in terms of character as well. Like Irena and the 
Haitians. Karswell lays all his cards on the table 
and not until Holden starts dealing with Karswell 
on the black magician's own terms is he able to 
stem the su|*-rnatural tide. If Holden is the hero 
of CURSE OF THE DEMON, he is. like Oliver. 
Irena’s husband in CAT PEOPLE, an essentially 
destructive* one who precipitates rather than 
wards off the film’s tragedies. But while Oliver 
was destructive through his passivity. Holden is 
destructive because of his almost jxithological 
skejtticism. His determination to prove that he 
isn't "...a superstitious sucker like the rest of 
humanity..." is built ujxm a profound negativism, 

•It’s also interesting to note that the idea a de¬ 
structive hero also turns up in a couple of Tour¬ 
neur's non-horror films. OUT OF THE PAST 
(1947) and jxirticularly CIRCLE OF DANGER 
(1951). In the latter film Ray Milland plays a Ca¬ 
nadian who journeys to Scotland following the war 
to find out the details of his hero-brother’s war- 
timr death. Tin- end of the film finds him on tin- 
verge of killing the former commanding officer of 
his brother’s army unit on suspicion of having 
murdered his brother. It turns out that the bro¬ 
ther had actually been a thief whose almost path- 
ological looting of the enemy had at one point so 
endangered the safety of the unit that the com¬ 
mander had been forced to shoot him. M(Hand’s 
persistent inquiries serve only to threaten the 
careers of the men who have maintained a con¬ 
spiracy of silence about their commander's act. 
almost wind up in murder, and finally succeed in 
destroying the illusion of his brother’s heroism. 
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French Period 

TOUT CA NE VAUT PAS L'AMOUR 1931 
Pathe-Natan, b&w. 

TOTO. POUR ETRE AIME 1933 

Pathe-Natan, b&w. 

LES FILLES DE LA CONCIERGE 1934 

Pathe-Natan, b&w. 


American Period 


THEY ALL COME OUT 1939 

M-G-M. b&w, 70 minutes. 

NICK CARTER - MASTER DETECTIVE 1939 
M-G-M. b&w. 60 minutes. 

PHANTOM RAIDERS 1940 

M-G-M. b&w, 70 minutes. 

DOCTORS DON’T TELL 1941 

Republic, b&w. 65 minutes. 

CAT PEOPLE 1942 

RKO. b&w. 73 minutes. 

1 WALKED WITH A ZOMBIE 1943 

RKO. b&w. 69 minutes. 

LEOPARD MAN. THE 1943 

RKO. b&w. 66 minutes. 

DAYS OF GLORY 1944 

RKO. b&w. 86 minutes. 


Tourneur's first ”A" budget film, a war 
propoganda piece celebrating the cour¬ 
age of our Russian allies in general and 
the Russian guerilla fighter in particu¬ 
lar. Though hopelessly banal and pfopo- 
gandistic to begin with, it is interesting 
that what really destroys the film is 
Tourneur's attempt to sustain with mood 
what is essentially an action piece. The 
same thing happens later in his Fox 
spectacles and most of his westerns and 
shows clearly'the real nature of his style. 


lOIKMIK 

FILMOGRAPHY 

EXPERIMENT PERILOUS 1944 

RKO, b&w, 91 minutes. 

A mystery set primarily in an old man¬ 
sion and a definite example of forties 
Film Noir, a genre in which Tourneur 
obviously felt comfortable. The sombre 
mood and high contrast photography de¬ 
manded by Film Noir definitely suited 
him. But Tourneur's constant dissolves 
to the gargoyles which adorn the old 
house throw the film very subtly in the 
realm of the supernatural as well. 

CANYON PASSAGE 1946 

Universal, color, 90 minutes. 

OUT OF THE PAST 1947 

RKO. b&w, 97 minutes. 

An ex-hoodlum trying to escape his past 
finds it not only catching up with him but 
duplicating itself. Parallel worlds? (See 
footnote, page ) 

BERLIN EXPRESS 1948 

RKO. b&w. 86 minutes. 

EASY LIVING 1949 

M-G-M. b&w. 77 minutes. 

STARS IN MY CROWN 1950 

M-G-M. b&w. 89 minutes. 

The purest Qion-horror film example of 
the influence of Maurice Tourneur. The 
evocation of a small post-Cival War 
western town is filled with nostalgia and 
details that are as precise as they are 
born of the imagination. 

FLAME AND THE ARROW 1950 

Warner Bros, color. 88 minutes. 

CIRCLE OF DANGER 1951 

Eagle Lion. b&w. 104 minutes. 

(See footnote, page 27) 




ANNE OF THE INDIES 1951 

20th Century Fox. color. 81 minutes. 

WAY OF A GAUCHO 1952 

20th Century Fox. color, 91 minutes. 

APPOINTMENT IN HONDURAS 1953 

• RKO. color, 79 minutes. 

STRANGER ON HORSEBACK 1955 

Allied Artists, color. 66 minutes. 

WICHITA 1955 

Allied Artists, color. 81 minutes. 

GREAT DAY IN THE MORNING 1956 

RKO, color. 92 minutes. 

NIGHTFALL 1956 

Columbia, b&w. 78 minutes. 

CURSE OF THE DEMON 1958 

Columbia, b&w. 78 minutes. 

THE FEARMAKERS 1958 

United Artists, b&w. 83 minutes. 

TIMBUKTU 1959 

United Artists, b&w. 91 minutes. 

GIANT OF MARATHON I960 

M-G-M. color & scope. 90 minutes. 

COMEDY OF TERRORS 1963 

AIP, color. 85 minutes. 


A hilarious parody of the kind of horror 
film Tourneur hated. To see what he is 
poking fun at is to see clearly what his 
own horror films were not. 

WAR-GODS OF THE DEEP 1965 

AIP, color. 85 minutes. 

The first third of the film in which an 
island is thrown into panic when beings 
from a nether world start appearing to 
the citizenry is undeniably a return to 
the parallel world theme, and Tour¬ 
neur's shadowy "now you think you see 
it. now you don’t" technique is fully on 
view. But once the "gill men" show 
themselves, the film turns into typical 
AIP clap-trap. 
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and the result: two deaths, a kidnapping, a me¬ 
dium's near mental collapse, and Holden's own 
near death as well. 

Likewise if Karswell is the villain, he is. like 
Irena, an ambiguous one. When his first attempt 
to convince someone (Professor Harrington) of 
his occult powers fails, he conjures up an irre¬ 
futable example, but is more than willing to call 
off the demon when the professor finally believes 
him except that by that time it is too late. Every 
effort is made to humanize Karswell, to turn him 
into a three dimensional. non-horror movie type 
villain, and his personality is very carefully 
sketched in. 

Karswell's prime motivation is obviously a 
thirst for power as evidenced not only by his im¬ 
mediate goal of celebrating the powers of dark¬ 
ness. but by the manner in which he treats other 
people—particularly his mother, whom he forces 
to give in to his every wish. At one point she re¬ 
bels. On the sly. she takes Holden to a medium, 
Mr. Meek (Reginald Beckwith), who. in a trance, 
speaks in Harrington's voice, relating the horri¬ 
fic events leading up to his own death. But Holden 
storms out of the seance, convinced the whole af¬ 
fair was arranged by Mrs. Karswell to make him 
stop his professional attacks on her son. Mrs. 
Karswell pursues him into the street, but Holden 
drives off. and she is greeted by her son's stern 
voice, coming as if from nowhere (a superb touch 
used more than once to suggest in the film Kars- 
well's magical powers). The camera then cuts to 
him sitting in his car. and she is once again a 
slave to his will. He is the demonic child who to¬ 
day enslaves his parents and tomorrow the world! 

While Karswell is taking Holden on a tour of 
his estate, during a Halloween party for some 
neighborhood children (another humanizing touch), 
the two pause near a table where two little girls 
are playing a game of "Snakes and Ladders." 
Karswell confesses that as a boy he always pre¬ 
ferred sliding down the snakes to climbing up the 
ladders. Perhaps this means Karswell's a good 
loser. Holden suggests. "I'm not, you know. Not 
a bit," is Karswell's answer. 

As CURSE OP' THE DEMON begins, a narrator 
tells us that "...evil, supernatural creatures do 
exist in a world «if darkness." Moments later, we 
see the demon itself rising out of the trees to 
murder Karswell’s first antagonist. Dr. Harring¬ 
ton. Tourneur has said that show ing the demon at 
the beginning of the film was an error, and he's 
right. It should have been saved for the fiery cli¬ 
max in which Karswell is torn apart by his own 
creation. And the same criticism applies to the 
scene where Holden breaks into Karswell's home 
and is attacked by a housecat which suddenly 
transforms into a leopard. A similar scene in 
CAT PEOPLE where the psychiatrist kisses 
Irena, arouses her passion, and does battle with 
whatever she has become, all in shadow, is im¬ 
measurably superior. But the overall impact 
CURSE OF THE DEMON seems to me more sat¬ 
isfactory. the fullest expression of his parallel 
world theme. CURSE OF THE DEMON is flawed 
to be sure—mostly due to producer interference; 
nevertheless its theme is clear. Its salient image 
is that of darkness constantly probed but never 
totally illuminated, either by the headlights of a 
car or the scope of man's knowledge. And typical 
of Tourneur’s documentary approach, the demon 
— probably the most fearsome beast ever created 
for a film, was designed from 400 year old wood- 
cuts. 

The horror films of Jacques Tourneur are not 
only born of the imagination but are about it as 
well, and it is this which seperates him from 
other horror filmmakers. His domain is the land 
between light and dark, where the supernatural 
and the rational collide, where illusion and real¬ 
ity blend. And if his films are to be reduced to 
one central theme, it is this: to see in the dark, 
one must first turn out the lights. 


Scenes from CURSE OF THE DEMON. Right: The 
Demon of the film, designed from 400 year old 
woodcuts, and over-used by the producers of the 
film over the protestations of Tourneur. Bottom: 
Dr. Holden (Dana Andrews) narrowly escapes 
when the Demon has been called for him. Left: 
Karswell (Niall McGinnis) and Dr. Holden (Dana 
Andrews): their contest of wills is fascinating not 
lust in terms of plot, but in terms of character as 
well. 
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FILM HEWERS 


YOU'LL LIKE MY MOTHER 

...refreshingly low-key eschewing all the obvious horror 
trappings... 


YOU'LL LIKE MY MOTHER Universal. 11 72 92 
minutes. In Technicolor. A BCP Production. Ex¬ 
ecutive producer. Charles A. Pratt. Produced by 
Mort Bnskin. Directed by Lamont Johnson. Di¬ 
rector of photography. Jack A. Marta A. S. C. 
Screenplay by Jo Heims from the novel by Naomi 
A. Hintze. Art director. William D. De Cinces. 
Film edited bv Edward M. Abroms. Music bv Gil 
Me lie. 


Francesca. Patty Duke 

Mrs. Kinsolving. Rosemary Murphy 

Kenny. Richard Thomas 

Kathleen.Sian Barbara Allen 


Not since Janet Leigh made the wrong turn at 
the creepy Bates Motel in PSYCHO has an at¬ 
tractive screen heroine made such an unfortunate 
—and threatening—choice of temporary accomo¬ 
dations as Patty Duke in the suspense thriller 
YOU'LL LIKE MY MOTHER. 

Beneath the cheery, deceptive title is an un¬ 
usually unnerving item which begins in a slow, 
methodical style and gradually builds to one of 
those nail-biting lady-in-peril finishes which, de¬ 
spite its familiarity, is a strong staple of the Old 
Dark House genre. 

Miss Duke is introduced as a young widow, 
with child, who journeys to wintry Minnesota to 
meet her mother-in-law for the first time. With¬ 
out family or friends, she hopes to find a mea¬ 
sure of the warmth she once shared with her late 
husband who. as a soldier on leave from Vietnam, 
used to reassure her by saying. "You'll like my 
mother." 

Mama, as portrayed by Rosemary Murphy with 
brutal bluntness, makes Mrs. Denvers of RE¬ 
BECCA fame look, by comparison, like a Wel¬ 
come Wagon Hostess. With a blizzard raging out¬ 
side the lonesome mansion. Mama sends the tem¬ 
perature to zero indoors, as well, as she casual¬ 
ly and cruelly turns on Miss Duke, casting as¬ 
persions on the legitimacy of the soon-due baby. 
The adverse weather conditions, however, prc*- 
vent the horrid hostess from turning her unwel¬ 
come visitor out into the night. 

Mama also introduces her unexpected guest to 
a young mentally-retarded girl (Sian Barbara Al¬ 
len). who is mourning the loss of some kittens. 


The animals, as Mama quickly points out. did not 
deserve to live because the family cat mated with 
a socially inferior alley cat. a notion which sug¬ 
gests to seasoned horror buffs that Miss Duke is 
in for a very rough layover. Add to the gloom of 
the house and the feeling of isolation the news 
(via a crumpled newspaper clipping) that an un¬ 
usually sadistic rapist (Richard Thomas) is on 
the loose in the vicinity, and every shadow prom¬ 
ises something unpleasant for the trapped hero¬ 
ine. 

The script by Jo Heims is refreshingly low- 
key. eschewing all the obvious terror trappings 
and gratuitous gore usually associated with such 
projects. In fact, when Miss Duke emits her most 
blood-curdling scream it is because she is giving 
birth to her baby in an unhappy setting. Lamont 
Johnson's direction is very much attuned to the 
special relationships which dramatically bind the 
heroine to the almost mute girl, and Miss Murphy 
to the deranged killer in the house. Johnson, a 
former actor, is notably good at extracting win¬ 
ning performances from his people, and his films 
(with one possible exception) have proven to be 
the "sleeper" surprises of their season: MY 
SWEET CHARLIE, which earned Miss Duke an 
Emmy award; THE MCKENZIE BREAK, with 
Brian Keith and Helmut Griem in a marvelous 
cat-and-mouse game, and A GUNF1GHT. with 
Kirk Douglas and Johnny Cash as friendly ene¬ 
mies marked by their violent justs. Even THE 
GROUNDSTAR CONSPIRACY, despite its short¬ 
comings. appeared to be a case where the mater¬ 
ial failed Johnson rather than vice versa. 

In this film. Miss Duke attains a new maturity 
as the young woman at odds with her kinky rela¬ 
tives. and Miss Murphy, a veteran Broadway act¬ 
ress. is all steel-rimmed authority as the vin¬ 
dictive woman dedicated to protecting a boy she 
considers "something of a problem. " Newcomer 
Sian Barbara Allen shows promise in a difficult 
role, and Richard Thomas, an actor who usually 
trades on his All-American good looks, is sur¬ 
prisingly effective here, artfully suggesting the 
grimness beneath the boyish grin. 

Mark down YOU'LL LIKE MY MOTHER as a 
scare show which knows how to say "Boo!" with 
finesse. 

R«>bert L. Jerome 


Scenes from YOU’LL LIKE MY MOTHER, directed by Lamont Johnson, and currently in release from 
Universal. Left: Rosemary Murphy as the mother of the title and Richard Thomas as her psychopathic 
son. Right: Poor. pregnant. Patty Duke gets a cold welcome from her strange mother-in-law. 




MOONWALK ONE 

...emerges a sense of the 
mystery that remains unsolved 
in the universe... 

it 

MOONWALK ONE A N.A.S.A. Release. 1972. 96 
minutes. In Color. A Francis Thompson Inc. Pro¬ 
duction. Produced by Peretz W. Johnnes. Direct¬ 
ed by Theo Kameckc. Narration written by E. G. 

Valens. Narrated by Laurence Luckinbill. Cam¬ 
erawork by James Allen. Theo Kamecke. Alex¬ 
ander Mammid. James Signorelli. Urs Furrer, 

Adam Holander. Hideaki Kobayshi. Jeri Sopanen, 

Robert Ipcar. Victor Johannes. Edwin Lynch, 

Siemowit -Maria Kozbiol. Music, lyrics and sound 
collage by Charlie Morrow. Story oy Peretz W. 

Johnnes and Theo Kamecke. 

One of the small joys of life in New York City 
is the constant serendipity (synchronicity. if you 
will) of the daily juxtapositions one is subjected 
to. Especially movie goers. For instance, as 
Theo Kamecke's documentary MOONWALK ONE 
opened at the Whitney Museam. Goerge Pal’s 
DESTINATION MOON was enjoying a brief reviv¬ 
al at a theater across town. 

Seen today. Pal's landmark film is only quaint. ^ 

and almost embarrassing in its naivety. Kam¬ 
ecke's own film recalls for us the fragile inno¬ 
cence of those FLASH GORDON rocket ships in 
one brief, nostalgic, appearance, dangling from 
strings and sputtering like some 4th of July 
sparkler. MOONWALK ONE is primarily compil¬ 
ed of footage gather€»d by an extensive camera 
crew and supplemented by official N.A.S.A. re¬ 
cords. Kamecke’s film is nothing less than the 
definitive version of all those doomed-from-the- 
start prophetic visions of "things to come.” and 
well it should be. for that which has been grasp¬ 
ed by the imaginations of filmmakers from the 
very beginning has finally become reality. We 
have here no emergencies caused by clumsiness: 
no takeoff in the dead of night to beat a court or¬ 
der forbidding the flight. There are 500 white- 
shirted technicians riveted to the blue screens of 
television monitors supervising every minute de¬ 
tail. There are no irate citizens out to stop the 
launch: the local citizenry of the Cape are all ouy 
selling hot dogs and merchandising souvenirs to 
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Above: A sun flare* in the camera lens heightens 
the darkened sky as the Apollo 11 spacecraft or¬ 
bits the earth prior to Lunar insertion. A scene 
from the documentary MOONWALK ONE. 


the countless celebrities and tourists who have 
flocked to witness the event, an event, as Kam- 
ecke remarks in his program notes, "of such 
popularity that its meaning was all but smothered 
in the banalities of the media." 

If you’ve only seen the Apollo flight on televi¬ 
sion. you've missed the experience and its mean¬ 
ing. In fact, the weakest part of the film is the 
televised sequence from the moon’s surface. At 
this particular point in history, "one of those 
rare times," according to Kamecke. "when myth 
and history are one," the only meaning possible 
for us to derive lies in the experience itself. The 
film's script offers no facile comments or pr«>g- 
nostications. no apologia for the controversial 
expenditure of talent, money and materials. It 
appeals to the American sense of practicality not 
at all. Instead, the film attempts to bring out the 
"epic quality" hidden below the superficialities 
presented to the public. Juxtaposed against the 
ironies and ambiguities of the high school march¬ 
ing bands, the tourists in mobile homes, the ur¬ 
ban ticker trash parades, there emerges a sense 
of the mystery that remains unsolved in the uni¬ 
verse. a sense of ultimate secrets that we are so 
close to discovering and yet so totally unprepared 
for. At the risk of losing credibility, let me say 
that finally the film shows us that, no matter how 
absurb the form life takes, there is always some¬ 
thing sacred about it. 

MOONWALK ONE deftly sketches the histori¬ 
cal drive toward space travel as almost an un¬ 
conscious force. It presents a vital record of the 
first major step for man (certain well known 
quotes notwithstanding). The discoveries of the 
next few decades cannot but alter man's way of 
life, even man himself, irrevocably. 2001: A 
SPACE ODYSSEY achieved some sense of the 
depth and immensity of that change. MOONWALK 
ONE makes that sense more immediate: it is. af¬ 
ter all. not allegory but lact. even (now) history. 
1 called this film a documentary. It is. but its 
success lies in its transcendence of the facts it 
presents to suggest the poetry of events most of 
us remain unaware of. The time has come to 
bring this film out of the museums and into the 
theatres. 

Gary Alan Aspenberg 


VAMPIRE CIRCUS 

.. .divertingly entertaining, stylistically fresh if not wholly original, 
and imaginatively produced... 


VAMPIRE CIRCUS A 20th Century Fox Release. 
10 72. 88 minutes. In Color by DeLuxe. A Ham¬ 
mer Film Production. Produced by Wilbur Stark. 
Directed by Robert Young. Screenplay by Judson 
Kinberg. Music composed by David Whitaker. Di¬ 
rector of photography. Moray Grant. Special ef¬ 
fects. Les Bowie. Art director. Scott MacGreg¬ 
or. Makeup. Jill Carpenter. Edited by Peter 
Mu sg rave. 

Gypsey Woman. Adrienne Corri 

Burgermeister. Thorley Walters 

Emil .. Anthony Corlan 

Anton.John Moulder-Brown 

Mueller. Laurence Payne 

Dr. Kersh.Richard Owens 

Dora.Lynne Frederick 

If the term still holds any validity. VAMPIRE 
CIRCUS. Hammer Films’ latest feature in its 
non-Draeula vampire series, is one of the year’s 
true "sleepers:" a film that is divertingly enter¬ 
taining. stylistically fresh if not wholly original, 
and imaginatively produced through every one of 
its surprisingly few 88 minutes. Surprisingly few. 
because the film comes and goes almost before 
we become aware of its alluring weightless pre¬ 
sence. 

In one of the longest pre-credit sequences in 
memory, we follow a bucolic family scene in the 
familiar Hammer fern-floored forest dissolve in¬ 
to terror as a man's wife and child enter the for¬ 
bidding castle of Count Rittenhouse. a local vam¬ 
pire who has held the area in something of a 
blood siege while devouring its youth. We nor¬ 
mally might expect the credits to fade in at this 
point with the entrapping doomed clang of the 
castle doors closing, but suddenly the film cuts 
to an evening scene where a torch-bearing horde 
of villagers plan to descend on the count’s lair. 
In the remarkably bloody welter of a battle that 
follows. Rittenhouse is staked out (literally, of 
course) but not before he curses the town of Stetl 
for "all eternity" and disposes of quite a number 
of stalwart citizens, including, in a reeling shock 
simply because we do not expect it this early in 
the film, the young child of the opening scene. 
And before we can absorb all this mayhem, those 
delightfully revolting green - against - a - color - 
background credits come up. almost a Hammer 
trademark, their appearance now quite unexpect¬ 
ed since we'd almost assumed there’d only be a 
large end title. 

And it is exactly this rapid-fire force, a never 
lagging, cleverly balanced series of surprises in 
every aspect of the production, from screenplay 
to photography and special effects, that make 
VAMPIRE CIRCUS as consistently good as it is. 
even to genre-hardened addicts who have been 
somewhat tortured lately by the predictableness 
of the product confronting us this past year. 

As evident in the first sequence as described 
above, director Robert Young, a new Hammer 
talent, keeps his film moving at such a frenzied 
pace that we have no time to consider, or even 
notice, his film’s shortcomings. For one item, 
this swift flight, something akin to a headfast 
dive down a steep stone staircase, does not allow 
Young to do more than merely identify his vari¬ 
ous characters, a disability which results toward 
the end of the film, when everyone is dying, in a 
dire need for a scorecard. 

And after the credits creep away, director 
Young plunges us right back into his story. It is 
now fifteen years later, and Stetl lies under the 
curse of a plague. (Young effectively links the 
wide-spread disease with vampirism and equates 
them as two epidemics of a similarly devestating 
nature: also hinted at. especially in Rittenhouse's 
destruction of youths, is the metaphoric life-tak- 
ing link of vampirism to war. ) The town has been 
successfully quarantined, sealed off iihysicallv 
by a roadblock and roving patrols so that no one 
can get in or out. Yet one day a travelling circus 
appears, with its revengeful purpose, discovered 
later, to revive the vampire Count to fulfill his 
curse. But there are vampires enough among the 


circus purple to begin the process, and as Young 
moves his film along at its feverish pace, he 
thematically sets the circus troupe against the 
constantly diminishing number of townspeople, an 
opposition which finally ends in a storm of horror 
as the Count is gaspingly brought to life, if per¬ 
haps only for a few moments. And with the di¬ 
sease slowly releasing its grasp upon the people 
due to some medicine finally provided by the Em¬ 
peror. perhaps Stetl has rid itself, at no easy 
cost, of two terrible evils. 

The travelling circus, aptly called the Circus 
of Nights, is the film's most substantial element, 
it is the set-piece upon which, in fact. Young 
pegs not only his film's narrative but its themat¬ 
ic construction as well. He docs not utilize the 
circus for any part of its essentially modern con¬ 
ventions of induced sense of unease, of slight, 
perhaps unnoticed revulsion and curiously felt 
potential for danger, if not evil (as in Mulligan's 
THE OTHER). Instead, with its small wagons and 
animal cages and strange assortment of torches, 
velvet hangings, benches, and seemingly no living 
quarters. Young's circus could easily have wan¬ 
dered in from Bergman’s THE SEVENTH SEAL, 
or even more reasonably, from his THE MAGI¬ 
CIAN. such are its medieval appearance and 
function as a band of wandering actors perform¬ 
ing plays, and neatly metaphysical ones. The lat¬ 
er more familiar traditions, including those of the 
three ring variety, have not yet come into exis¬ 
tence: the Circus of Nights, like the medieval 
circus, deals with art. its modern counterpart 
with artiface. 

But whatever its style, be convinced that the 
troupe's chief asset, and it is one that keeps 
VAMPIRE CIRCUS constantly alive and kicking in 
unexpected ways, is that of its magical (Magickal) 
presence. True to its sudden appearance in Stetl, 
almost as an apparition, despite the escape-proof 
roadblocks, the Circus of Nights injects in the 
film a true and thoroughly realized sense of mag¬ 
ic. a quality not governed by any physical or 
moral laws. Hence, the atmosphere of the film 
becomes, in effect, that of the circus, one in 
which nothing can be easily predicted or correct¬ 
ly explained. And with logic eroded into its oppo¬ 
site. and a comforting belief in either religion or 
tradition no longer valid, if even possible, the 
universe runs wild and becomes irrational and 
ugly, a fitly perverse world indeed for vampires, 
and evil magicians and sorcerers to rule. The 
form of VAMPIRE CIRCUS reflects this splendid¬ 
ly cynical evolution, taking us for its length, as 
in Poe’s tale, on a night-time ride to the very 
swirling heart of the maelstrom. 

The circus troupe itself shamelessly super- 
ceded—as it should, considering the dominance 
of evil in these moral bouts of late—the towns¬ 
people in their competition for our interest. The 
troupe consists of a strong man (an ill-used role 
and Young's only concession to the modern cir¬ 
cus) and a midget performer out of Fellini, a 
clown-imp given to grotesque facial expressions 
and quirky movements. Also a pair of vapor-eye- 
ed twins—one of each sex—who are the only vam¬ 
pires of the troupe along with the leopard-man. 
Emile. These creatures are presided over by the 
Gypsey Woman (Adrienne Corri), a lustfully 
bloodthirsty woman bent on revenge in the strug¬ 
gle to revive Count Rittenhouse. This troupe ov¬ 
erpowers the film with its magic which turns 
Stetl gradually from merriment to horror as 
their true purpose is slowly unwound from the vi¬ 
olence that begins soon after their first show. 

And what a show they give VAMPIRE CIRCUS. 
Thier various acts of entertainment, always func¬ 
tional to a darker purpose, include Emile's 
change from leopard to man. anti-gravity tumb¬ 
ling feats, and the secretive tent containing the 
Mirror of Life into which several Stetlians peer 
to see the future and into which they are drawn. 
Orpheus-like, to the cavernous vault of Ritten¬ 
house. As one character describes it. the mirror 
shows "not life, but a distortion" just as unreal, 
if less visably so. as the image-wrinkling mir¬ 
rors in the tent as well as. on another, larger 











Above: A circus vampire from Hammer's VAM¬ 
PIRE CIRCUS, one of the few outstanding horror 
films Hammer has produced in recent years. 


scale, the Circus of Nights that has brought it to 
menace Stetl. 

Les Bowie's special effects, while never 
flashily dominant in and of themselves, instead 
glide with Young's surrounding montage into the 
very stuff of magic: believable because seeable. 
The effects reflect at times—in the appearances 
and disappearances of characters into and out of 
the frame, the leaping transformation of the leo¬ 
pard to man, etc.—the very earliest origins of 
fantastic films. For they are the simple camera 
tricks of George Melies, which prove here again, 
some 70-plus years after their first usage, that 
their utter unembellished quality and primitive¬ 
ness are still filmically viable, even in this jaded 
age of more technologically bold special effects. 

But the real credit for VAMPIRE CIRCUS be¬ 
longs to director Robert Young. For he has boil¬ 
ed this mixture over the lowest of heats into a 
crackling bubbly froth of a film. Although the 
story and most of its effects are simple to the 
point of naivete, like its romantic heros (John 
Moulder-Browm and Lynne Frederick, incidental¬ 
ly. the most attractive couple Hammer has fea¬ 
tured for quite some time) and several stylistic 
ploys (like the cut from flying bats to flying tum¬ 
blers—Melies again). Young's actual structure of 
the film is another, well-camouflaged matter. 
VAMPIRE CIRCUS deftly turns back onto Itself 
twice (once, in resumption of the slaughter of the 
town's youth and twice, in Count Rittenhouse's 
second life)to resemble very closely in form and, 
more appropriately, content, one of M. C. Es- 
cher's diabolically eerie Moebius strips. While 
the film's ending seems to be one of happiness 
and triumph of good over evil, it might be. as in 
many of the films of Nicholas Ray. subtly decep¬ 
tive: while all the villains are slaughtered, one 
lone bat flies off into the distance while our reun¬ 
ited lovers watch in the foreground. Characteris¬ 
tic to the whole of the film, it is only a briefly- 
held shot, but it carries the implication of es¬ 
cape. And the shot's quickness keeps the film's 
ambivalence fully alive, unlike the last-gasp 
bloated "upbeat" endings vainly tacked onto many 
horror films. 

VAMPIRE CIRCUS is that rarity of genre 
films, even for Hammer: it has a firm conception 
of what it is. where it is going, and how to get 
there. And it arrives, with us in tow, in fine 
spirited condition. 

David Bartholomew 


COUNTESS DRACULA 

...stumbles closer to Faust than 
to Dracula... 

COUNTESS DRACULA A 20th Century Fox Re¬ 
lease. 10/72. In Color by DeLuxe. 93 minutes. 
A Hammer Film Production. Produced by Alex¬ 
ander Paal. Directed by Peter Sasdy. Screenplay 
by Jeremy Paul based on a story by Alexander 
Paal and Peter Sasdy. Based on an idea by Gab¬ 
riel Ronay. Director of photography. Ken Talbot 
B.S. C. Edited by Henry Richardson. Music com¬ 
posed by Harry Robinson. Make-up. Tom Smith. 

Countess Elizabeth. Ingrid Pitt 

Captain Dobi. Nigel Green 

Imre Toth.Sandor Eles 

Master Fabio. Maurice Denham 

Ilona. Lesley-Anne Down 

Generally speaking, when genre films are bad, 
they are usually worse than that, sliding all the 
way down their Gothic ropes into the pit. as does 
the perfect example at hand. COUNTESS DRACU¬ 
LA. to mire itself in the lowest depths of solidly 
proven potential gone inexplicably sour. Failing 
on almost every layer of its threadbare construc¬ 
tion. COUNTESS DRACULA is the kind of film 
that in its first scene, the sardonic reading of the 
will, neatly identifies all the characters with 
brightly colorful, if invisible, placards reading 
"villain," "accomplice," "martyr." and "hero," 
an act of brash filmic stolidity that little else in 
the film can erase or soften. And to make mat¬ 
ters worse. Jeremy Paul’s script unconscious¬ 
ly stretches in every conceivable way the film's 
absolutely negligible plot (aging evil countess 
discovers batheing in the blood of virgins re¬ 
stores youth). 

Hammer veteran Nigel Green, portraying the 
accomplice Captain Dobi, captures at times the 
anguish of dissolving love for the (old) Countess 
(purely platonic love; in one scene he aptly de¬ 
scribes their possible attempt at the other kind 
as "two old fools bumbling at one another") as he 
forcedly watches her growing slowly mad; later 
he gleefully projects the delicious brutality re¬ 
quired of an all-out villain. But apart from his 
polished performance, and a nod or two to Mau¬ 
rice Denham as Fabio. the resident sage and li¬ 
brarian, the acting in COUNTESS DRACULA is as 
stony, gray, and cold as its castle interiors. The 
film bears the distinction of introducing Ham- 


Above: Ingrid Pitt prepares to bathe in virgin’s 
blood in COUNTESS DRACULA. Hammer's ver¬ 
sion of the life of Countess Elizabeth Bathory. 


mer's most unattractive and untalented leading 
man—Sandor Eles as Imre Toth—as well as of¬ 
fering one of the British studio's few major cast¬ 
ing errors in the title role. Ingrid Pitt, the glor¬ 
iously abundant vampiress of Roy Ward Baker's 
VAMPIRE LOVERS, neither convinces us of the 
advanced age of the Countess (partly a failure of 
poor lighting and make-up) or, what is worse, 
the youth of the daughter she s> pposedly imper¬ 
sonates— "barely 19," as one character observes 
— instead, falling vaguely, if beautifully, some¬ 
where in the middle of the two extremes. And Pitt 
hardly limns the diabolical evil of a woman of any 
age who would have her own daughter kidnapped 
so that she could make a pass-play for the hero. 
And Leslie-Anne Down as the real daughter Ilona 
typifies the weakness of even the secondary roles 
in COUNTESS DRACULA. she spends nearly the 
entire film in the clutches of Dobi's ragtag hench¬ 
men. yet her every scene conveys the lacksadai- 
sical impression that she is outraged less for her 
being kept a prisoner than by the gruff table man¬ 
ners of her captors. 

But prooably the most confounding disappoint¬ 
ment of the film is Peter Sasdy's performance as 
director. Completely lacking in COUNTESS 
DRACULA is any of the real and sturdy sense of 
place, time, and character that were such engag¬ 
ing qualities in his previous films, particularly 
in TASTE THE BLOOD OF DRACULA (1970) 
where he opposed the ribald earthyness of the 
British lower classes with the hypocritical stuffi¬ 
ness of the upper—each wishing to emulate the 
other, either openly or secretly—a clash that 
produced, among other things, Dracula. Of 
course Sasdy has a lot of negative help working 
for his failure with COUNTESS DRACULA, in¬ 
cluding unimpressive sets and costuming and 
lackluster color photography, all three formerly 
dependable Hammer strongholds. The sets es¬ 
pecially appear limited; the castle of the Count¬ 
ess, looming large in moonlit process shots, in¬ 
side bunches the rooms and habitats of all the 
occupants off one very short ground-floor corri¬ 
dor. But the fact remains that COUNTESS DRAC¬ 
ULA shows a resourceful director simply going 
through the motions as if he never involved him¬ 
self to any extent in the project, even stopping at 
one point to filming a murder and slow dissolve 
with a red filter, a cheap boy-scouttish gimmick 
even for Hitchcock in MARNIE. Of all the Ham- # 
mer films in recent years. COUNTESS DRACULA 
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Above: Christopher Lee looks the part in DRAC- 
ULA A. D. 1972, the current entry in the steadily 
declining Hammer Films series. 


seems by far the weakest, clearly displaying not 
only its filmic seams but those of the horror 
genre as well. 

But there’s something else afoot here, a bit 
more sinister, and representative of the forces 
and attitudes to which c inefantasti que and other 
genres as well are particularly susceptible and 
to which larger prestige productions are. to a 
greater extent, immune. COUNTESS DRACULA 
has suffered through a disasterous if murky joust 
with those wonderful folks at the MPAA office 
who so relentlessly stand guard over American 
morality. Equally at fault for playing this foolish 
game is the film's distributor. 20th Century Fox, 
who have mercilessly cut several scenes for Uni¬ 
ted States release so that the film could be re- 
rated from its initial R to a more box office-pal¬ 
atable PG; i.e. the film literally lost something 
in its trip across the Atlantic. 

The result of this laundering is that the cli¬ 
mactic scene of COUNTESS DRACULA. where 
Imre discovers the blood-youth business, is gar¬ 
bled beyond coherence which further throws the 
rest of the film into something bordering on the 
irrational. Of course, not even the restoration of 
this chopped footage could save the film; of con¬ 
cern here, especially to harried genre fans who 
suffer this kind of shoddy wheeling and dealing 
the most, is the principle and not the specific. 

But finally, not only its handlers, but the film 
itself is dishonest, or at least dishonestly titled 
(Fox again?) since vampirism plays no part in it 
—even the ads lie: "The more she drinks, the 
prettier she gets." In truth the film stumbles 
closer to Faust than to Dracula. but I suppose 
abpub (rightfully) believed dropping the latter 
name would draw more people into the theatre 
than the rather academic-sounding former. The 
film is based, if loosely, on the life of one Coun¬ 
tess Elizabeth Bathory, a legend-enshrouded fi¬ 
gure who has served as the subject of another 
Tllm, Harry HunieVs DAWHTTETO OT T 
NESS. Both films apparently completed produc¬ 
tion in 1970. but Kumel’s film won the important 
race to the earlier release date (and rightfully so. 
it is far superior) leaving Sasdy's film stranded 
and gathering dust on a remote shelf at 20th Cen¬ 
tury Fox. Until now. With a little fumbling help 
from Fox. COUNTESS DRACULA is easily the 
least satisfying film to rollout under the Hammer 
imprint in many years. 

David Bartholomew 


DRACULA A.D. 1972 

Christopher Lee never leaves his dilapidated Gothic church as if 
in fear of being overwhelmed by 1972. 


DRACULA A. D. 1972 A Warner Bros Release. 
11 72. 95 minutes. In Color. A Hammer Film 

Production. Produced by Josephine Douglas. Di¬ 
rected by Alan Gibson. Production supervisor, 
Roy Skeggs. Production manager, Ron Jackson. 
Production secretary. Cynthia Palmer. First as¬ 
sistant director, Robert Lynn. Continuity. Dor¬ 
een Dearnaley. Director of photography, Dick 
Bush. Camera operator, Bernie Ford. Sound 
mixer. Claude Hitchcock. Art director, Don 
Mingaye. Wardrobe supervisor, Rosemary Bur¬ 
rows. Edited by James Needs. Music supervisor, 

Philip Martell. Unit publicist. Edna Tromans. 

# 

Count Dracula.Christopher Lee 

Van Helsing. Peter Cushing 

Jessica.Stephanie Beacham 

Johnny Alucard. Christopher Neame 

Inspector Murray. Michael Coles 

Laura Bellows. Caroline Munro 

Gaynor.Marsha Hunt 

Anna Bryant.lanet Key 

Bob Tarrant.Philip Miller 

Joe Mitcham.William Ellis 

Sergeant Pearson. David Andrews 

On the face of it. the idea behind DRACULA A. 
D. 1972 was laudable, at least in writing, for its 
boldness if nothing else. There have been vam¬ 
pires in modern times before, but the very idea 
of utilizing the unforgettable, indelibly identified 
Master of the Undead for this generation, actor 
Christopher Lee, might well be regarded as to¬ 
tally unexpected, and in that, nothing short of 
box-office genius. Further, the mere presence of 
Lee would doubtlessly be of immeasurable value 
to such a film. And to complete the inspiration, 
the herald-worthy, long-awaited return of the in¬ 
domitable Professor Van Helsing (ostensibly in 
retirement since the demise of Baron Meinster in 
BRIDES OF DRACULA. 1960) in the person of the 
beloved Peter Cushing. Cushing and Lee. nobly 
symbolizing the timelessness of good and evil, 
together again and. praise be. as the main stars. 

But what Hammer delivers betrays the concept 
to TV-movie values; a combination of youth, the 
occult, and supernatural beings. The youth are 
too ridiculously pseudo-hip, the story is too con¬ 
trived. and the horror element is to laughably 
blatant. To add to this, the effect is mathematic¬ 
ally precise: a mediocre rock - culture drama 
rammed head-first into a traditional, equally 
mediocre period horror film. The screenplay re¬ 
fuses to let convention yield to the contemporary 
element (unlike either Count Yorga film) and 
there is a resultant mutual antagonism wherein 
neither genre is allowed the degree of vitality po- 
sessed in even their worst respective manifesta¬ 
tions. This is true to the extent that intentional 
humor, the sort that flows in and out effortlessly 


in this type of horror movie, remains an uneasy 
component with Hammer as yet. There is an 
oddly weak, almost non-existant attempt at cur¬ 
rying "sinister" laughter, but the residue falls 
somewhere below the creaky standard set by 
HORROR OF FRANKENSTEIN. 

The film’s built-in anachronism, the very 
gimmick, and seemingly the film's one real 
source of fascination, are so feebly exploited 
that one feels cheated. A rock group in a Dracula 
film? It hardly matters when the effect is that of 
two different movies having been spliced togeth¬ 
er. Christopher Lee never leaves his dilapidated 
Gothic church as if in fear of being overwhelmed 
by 1972. a view presumably shared by the writer 
and director. So why did they put Dracula in 1972 
at all? In a different way. Peter Cushing seems 
misplaced mouthing the same dialogue we know 
he would have had, had this been just another 
straightforward Dracula film. 

On the plus side there are some good sets (the 
old church, however, has worked overtime) and 
pleasant colors. The film's 1872 prologue, with 
van Helsing's death and victory over Dracula. is 
depicted in a sort of dim, off-tone color that e- 
vokes an extraordinarily unearthly sense, even if 
it is clumsily choreographed. This sequence is 
blended in nicely with the switch to 1972, symbol¬ 
ized aptly by a jet plane roaring through the sky. 
an effective and concise pronouncement of the 
film's point of departure. The return of Les 
Bowie produces some fine special effects work, 
although one disintegration of the Count would 
have been thoroughly sufficient. 

Director Alan Gibson, who displayed a trace of 
talent in the challenging CRESCENDO (a challenge 
which, alas, defeated him in the end), is all 
thumbs with Dracula. as directors Freddie Fran¬ 
cis and Roy Ward Baker have been, but Gibson's 
flamboyance here is far more annoying than the 
lacklustre work of Francis on DRACULA HAS RI¬ 
SEN FROM THE GRAVE or the simple defeat of 
Baker by SCARS OF DRACULA. His work here 
displays the artfulness but also the empty-head¬ 
edness of the comic book form. 

Peter Cushing struggles valiently and comes 
off better than anyone else in spite of his lines, 
but what vain effort! Christopher Lee is even less 
lucky. As he'd probably be the first to say. the 
part of Dracula is not a meaty one (not these days 
at least) but if he is given dialogue, it ought to be 
more than those infernal hisses and basso-pro- 
fundo leers, or else he should remain mute. Ei¬ 
ther way. Lee’s vampire is coming into hard 
times nowadays—white-faced, hairline steadily 
receding, looking and behaving weary of it all. 
His actions are stiff and uncertain to say the 
least. The character needs a physic and—dare I 
say it?—a transfusion. 

Lee M. Kaplan 


Scenes from DRACULA A. D. 1972, A Hammer Film Production currently in release through Warner 
Bros. Left: Stephanie Beacham and her boyfriend Philip Miller make it during a satanic ritual—Romeo 
and Juliet among the tombstones. Right: Christopher Neame as Johnny Alucard. teenage vampire. Is 
this Hammer’s idea of a horror film or are they pulling our legs? DRACULA A. D. 1972 is a mediocre 
rock drama rammed head first into an equally mediocre period horror film. The screenplay refuses to 
let convention yield to the contemporary element. 
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William Marshall. 


BLACILA An A-I-P Release 7 72 92 
minutes. Color by DeLuxe. Pr«*duccd 
by Joseph T. Narr. Directed by Wil¬ 
liam Cram. Screenplay by Joan Torres 
and Raymond Koenig. With: William 
Marshall. Denise Nicholas. Thalmus 
Hasulala. Gordon Pinset. Emile Yanry. 
Vonetta McGee. Elisha Cook Jr. The 
Hughes Corporation Singers. 

I cannot imagine why anyone — no 
matter his race, religion, or creed— 
would want to sit through as dreary a 
concoction as this, except possibly out 
of some deviate sense of historical re¬ 
sponsibility in witnessing the screen's 
fir.si Black vampire Indeed, William 
Marshall in the title role impressively 
combines a powerful physical presence 
and a richly resonant voice (the latter 
no doubt due to the actor’s Shakespear¬ 
ean training and experience) into what 
could possibly be the most |>otenttally 
terrifying movie-vampire yet seen. Hut 
the vehicle in which Marshall is trap- 
lied neatly foils his chances for effec¬ 
tiveness in every conceivable way via 
some of the most shoddy technical cre¬ 
dits to be found anywhere in commer¬ 
cial film Marshall's makeup radically 
varies from scene to scene; assorted 
(and largely unnecessary) grunts and 
groans sound dutibed w ithout much feel¬ 
ing into the soundtrack overlying sev¬ 
eral of macula's biting sprees While 
these defects may seem simply irritat¬ 
ing. on the major side of the (induc¬ 
tion. others overwhelm: John Stevens’ 
photography seems as continuously 
nondescript as H is fatally underex¬ 
posed. the acting appears stodgy and 
unconvincing, the .bun Torres Ray¬ 
mond Koenig script and William Crain’s 
direction are uniformly listless to the 
point of tedium In fact. Crain unspools 
his plot as if it were the modish height 
of ingeniousness; he slowly reveals the 
very tired elements of the genre (Blac- 
ula's victims become vampires, the 
tough and knowing Van llelsing charac¬ 
ter. vampires not leaving an image on 
either photographs or mirrors and 
their returning to their coffins before 
sunrise, ad infinitum) as if they were 
dewy fresh and original bits of vampire 
lore Most of the shock scenes — s|ie- 
ctal effects by Roger George—an* ur¬ 
gently laughable, for example, the film 
begins and ends w ith the identical group 
of ridiculously bluish, fang—bearing 
vampires although the two groups are 
filmically (plot-wise) some two centur¬ 
ies removed from each other. 

David Bartholomew* 


EVERYTHING YOU ALWAYS WANTED 
TO KNOW ABOUT SEX t inted Artists 
H 72. HH minutes. In Color and Pana- 
vision. Produced by Jack Rollins. El¬ 
liott Gould. Jack Brtidsky and Charles 
H. Joffe Written and directed by 
Woody Allen. With: Wi*ody Allen. John 
Carradine. Louise Lasser. Tony Ran¬ 
dall. Lvn Redgrave. Hurt Reynolds. 
Gene Wilder. Anthony Qua vie. Heather 
MacRae 

With his genius for antic one-liners. 



Woody Allen has turned his weird (to 
say the least) adaptation of Dr. David 
Reuben's best-selling sex guide into a 
festival of laughs for Allen fans For 
others, it is a thing of bits and pieces— 
seven disconnected sketches which il¬ 
lustrate some of the Ixiok's bold sub¬ 
headings—which. at its best, is won- 
derouslv amusing and. at«its worst, a 
little tasteless in the manner of a stand 
up comedian who tells a bum gag and 
then quickly g«>es on to something else. 

In spoofing Reuben's drugstore guide 
to informative sex. author Allen also 
spoofs movies, and in one of the film's 
best segments he encounters a mad 
scientist (John Carradine) in sex re¬ 
search ("Masters and Johnson threw 
me out because I created a 400-loot di- 
aphragm Imagine, birth control for an 
entire nation!'*) whose chamlmr of co¬ 
mic horrors falls apart, revealing a 
gigantic female breast which terrorizes 
the countryside until hero Allen faces 
it with a crucifix and X-cup bra 

A sketch on female frigidity brings 
forth a beautiful, sophisticated, whitc- 
on* white Antonioni |un»dy complete 
with slangy English subtitles to go with 
the Italien dialogue, and it builds to a 
hilarious bit where Allen's sex aid goes 
goofy in his hands as his cold bride (the 
nifty Louise Lasser) l«s*ks on incredu¬ 
lously. 

And there are priceless moments in 
"Are Transvestites Homosexuals?" 
with Lou Jacobi as a Jewish business¬ 
man with a fondness for strutting in 
drag, and in "What is Sodomy?" with 
Gene Wilder playing, in terrific fash¬ 
ion. a Jackson Heights doctor who falls 
in love with a sheep in a semi up of 
Dreiser's "Sister Carrie. " 

Despite its accurate recreation of 
early TV's most atrocious style, the 
"What’s My Perversion" show falls a 
little flat, and only the most die-hard 
Allen fan (like us) will survive the |>uny 
puns <"TB or not TB That is the con¬ 
gestion") of an Elizabethan takeoff on 
"Hamlet" with Allen as a runty court 
jester who gets his hand caught in tin* 
chastity bell of the queen (Lyn Red¬ 
grave). 

But even his severest critics should 
be fascinated and amused by aKubrick- 
style science-fiction view of the human 
body seen as a Mission Control Center, 
in "What happens during ejaculation?" 


Tony Randell. as the "Operator” in 
charge, functions with su|>erb efficien¬ 
cy as Allen. |>orlraying Sperm No. 2. 
malfunctions predictably. Carry on. 
Woody! 

Rotiert L. Jerome 


NECROMANCY Released by Cinerama 
H 72. H2 minutes. In Color. A Zenith 
International Picture. Pr«>duced. di¬ 
rected and written by Bert 1. Gordon. 
With Orson Welles. Pamela Franklin. 
Michael Ontkean. Lee Purcell. Harvey 
Jason. Lisa James. Terry Quinn. 

One has to struggle to recall a sin¬ 
gle film in any way associated with the 
name Bert I. Gordon that ever fell, ev¬ 
en accidentally, anywhere near the le¬ 
vel of competency. As if to assure the- 
failure of his current venture. Bert I. 
Gordon has not only produced but di¬ 
rected and written it as well. Showing 
some skill, at least as a producer, he 
has somehow coerced Orson Welles 
and his lake nose to appear. presum¬ 
ably (and hopefully) for enough cold 
cash to enable Welles to get THE OTH 
ER SIDE OF THE WIND or even his 
long-awaited Don Quixote film a bit 
nearer completion. Even Claude Cha¬ 
brol had to contend with Welles' false 
nose, although in TEN DAYS' WON¬ 
DER . he at least managed to make it 
appear blue on the screen rather than 
its waxy white appearance here. (1 
mean, what's under there? Does Welles 
use it to enable future generations to 
distinguish his for - the - money - only 
films from those in which he was more 
artistically involved?) Anyway. Welles 
reads his part here as a disinterested 
parody of his role in Chabrol's film, 
(lit* omnipotent God-like despot who fi¬ 
guratively restrains everyone around 
him. 

Gordon's film is so unmentionahly 
slopin’ and unfeeling as to slink away 
from all discussion of it. Suffice it to 
say that the film never had a chance; 
Gordon's uninteresting story and pom¬ 
pous dialogue kill the film long before 
the dose of clever editing occurs. With 
its overabundance of zoom-photography 
and profusion of reaction shots, it re¬ 
sembles nothing so much as a TV mo¬ 
vie playing commercially through some 
one's clerical error. 

David Bartholomew 



Richard Burton. 


BLUEBEARD Released by Cinerama. 
K 72. 123 minutes. In Eastman Color. 
Produced by AlexanderSalkind. Direct¬ 
ed by Edward Dmytryk. Screenplay by 
Edward Dmytryk. Ennio Dt Concini and 
Maria Pia Fusco. With: Richard Bur¬ 
ton. Raquel Welch. Virna List. Joey 
Heatherton. Nathalie Delon. 

It liegins to dawn on us. as w*e reach 
the second of this film's exhausting 
two-plus hours of playing time, that the 
only reason for its existence, outside 
of a theme and variations for three e- 
gos (producer, director and star), are 
the* gory deaths of each of the unfortu¬ 
nate victims and the bevy of beautiful 
actresses portraying them largely in 
terms or baring their chests with all 
the fervor of the film’s R rating. But 
in these days of freely available hard¬ 
core violence and sex. we soon realiz.e 
that these elements are not enough to 
sustain the sheer weight of the film. In 
plain fact, it is maddeningly boring. 

For a film that relies on action, it 
shows remarkably little going on at any 
one time. The story quickly bogs down 
into a series of flashbacks as Blue¬ 
beard (called Von Sepper. for no par¬ 
ticularly valid reason) recollects the 
fates of five previous wives and admir¬ 
ers. The episodic nature «»( the film 
soon takes its toll, aided by unfortu¬ 
nate casting. 

Pursued logically, director Edward 
Dmytryk could have wound up w ith a 
witty Marxist criticism of decadent 
ruling classes. Instead, he sticks to 
|ialtrv Freudianisms and other simpli¬ 
fying devices The same spirit that ac¬ 
counts for this pitiably stultifying for¬ 
mula probably also must take credit 
for the film's rather odd decision to 
banish the Nazi insignias on the vari¬ 
ous banners, flags and uniforms when 
it is plain indeed via time, place, and 
situation who and what the film deals 
with. (R«*ger Greenspun suggested it 
was to avoid offending the Nazis. ) 

Burton, in the title role, and his 
lovely co-stars, at least several of 
whom would appear to be actresses, 
and Dmytryk are merely caught slum¬ 
ming in the cinematic dregs. His film 
is trash — elegant, and oh! so tasty and 
sometimes charmingly decadent, but 
trash just the same. 

David Bartholomew 


THE DISCREET CHARM OF THE 
BOURGEOISIE 20th Century Fox. 11 
72. 100 minutes. In Color. Produced 
by Serge Silberman. Directed by Luis 
Bunuel. Screenplay bv Punucl and Jean 
Claude Carrien With Fernando Rey. 
Del|>hme Sevrig. Stephan Audran. Bulb* 
Outer. Jean-Pierre Cassel. Muni 

Every genius is entitled to his fail¬ 
ures. even Luis Bunuel. That this ven¬ 
erated director would stoop to such ba¬ 
nal. infantile middle - class satire is 
beneath the talents and honesty of this 
master of surrealistic commentary, 
and what is Worse is that |>eop|e are 
actually lalltnu for it. Only indescrim-• 
mate Bunuel and foreign film addicts. 


Orson Welles (and his fake nose) with Lee Purcell from NECROMANCY. 
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Peter O’Toole is a /any but poignant Christ figure in THE RULING CLASS. 


and culture freaks, could possibly dis¬ 
cover much genuine merit in this film. 

There is little of the bite, the caus¬ 
tic itch of bourgeois probing that exem¬ 
plified THE EXTERMINATING ANGEL. 
This is bland, tasteless, and unusually 
trivial d»»ddering for the great man. 
and it seems that his thrusts at moral¬ 
ity have become as dull-edged as an 
overused razor blade, de - barbed and 
virtually defunct. Hunuel does not suc¬ 
ceed in making his characters look and 
become ridiculous as he intended, but 
only himself in his shallow commercial 
audience pandering. 

His dream imagery is still exqui¬ 
sitely dreadful, displaying the mastery 
of horror symbolism one always ex¬ 
pects from him. Hut as a whole, it does 
not seem to be a film by Bunuel. as 
much as a film by one who thinks he is 
Dunuel. 

Dale Winogura 


ZAAT A Barton Films Release. 12 72. 
In Color. 95 minutes. Prudueed and 
directed by Don Barton. With: Marshall 
Grauer. Paul Galloway. Nancy Lien. 

What horrorphile could resist an ad 
which asks the question. ’Is he man 
. . . fish. . . or Devil?” Certainly this 
filmed-in-Florida fiasco has the right 
ideas (the mad scientist, the basement 
lab. the vat of acid for mistakes, the 
heroine who thoughtfully showers and 
puts t»n a frilly nightgown before the 
monster comes in to carry her atvay). 
but in implementing them the film fails 
miserably, even missing the fun that is 
inherent on a junk movie level. Zaat. 
who dreams of establishing an under¬ 
water race of super - amphibians, is 
himself a walking catfish and looks 
suspiciously like a scaly aardvark. 
When he terrorizes an entire town (pop. 
15). someone suggests calling the Na¬ 
tional Guard, but Zaat (and film) are 
strictly for the dogcatcher. 

Robert L. Jerome 


THE RULING CLASS An Avco Embassy 
Release. 10 72. 150 minutes. In Color 
by DeLuxe. A Jules Buck Keep Films 
Ltd. Production. Produced by Jules 
Buck and Jack Hawkins. Directed by 
Peter Medak. With: Peter O’Toole. Ni¬ 
gel Green. Arthur Lowe. James Vil- 
liers, Carolyn Seymour. 

This film is a sort of crazy, mad 
pop fantasy that is probably supposed 
to be a satire of English morality, re¬ 
ligious scruples, and shallow views of 
good and evil. Peter O’Toole plays a 
lunatic among numerous other lunatics, 
who first believes he is God and. then, 
after an hysterical ’’cure” session. 
Jack the Ripper. 

It all might have made a biting, ra¬ 
zor-sharp 90-to-100 minute black farce 


but instead, it’s a 2 1 2 hour asylum of 
good wit turned sour, outrageous in¬ 
sanity overblown, and themes, styles, 
and tricks running into endless repeti¬ 
tion. After a while, the jokes, gags, 
and delightful outbursts into song start 
to pale, eventually going stale and 
tasteless, slowing the film to a halt. 

A little style and contrast might 
have helped, but director Peter Medak 
cannot reinforce or develop anything 
with any structure, taste, or sincerity. 
His efforts compound the film's failure 
as much as O'Toole and everyone else 
strains to make it work, but only Ar¬ 
thur Lowe as a bumbling butler suc¬ 
ceeds in lending it the wit and style it 
so desperately needs. 

Dale Winogura 


THE TOUCH OF MELISSA A Futurama 
International Release. 1972. In Color. 
With: Michael Berry. Emby Mel lay. 
Lee Amber, Yvonne Winslow. 

A low-budget but not quite the low- 
mentality shocker one might expect of 
a quickie project. The story deals with 
a young wanderer (Michael Berry) who 
turns down the wrong farm road and 
meets an attractive girl. Melissa (Em¬ 
by Mellay). who is actually a 127-year- 
old witch. Love blooms, but there are 
problems. She has a younger sister 
(125?) who looks ancient and creates 
havrn* in the community by killing 
farmers and investigators, and during 
the climactic PG rated sex scene in the 
woods. Melissa begins to grow old. too. 
much to the horror of her lover. HAR¬ 
OLD AND MAUDE did it better, yet the 
film, though turtle-slow, keeps most of 
its modest promises. 

Robert L. Jerome 


PLEASE DON’T EAT MY MOTHER A 
Boxofficc International Release. 7 72. 
In Color. 98 minutes. Produced and di¬ 
rected by Carl Monson. With: Buck 
Kartalian. Rene Bond. Flora Wisel. 

Because triple-X-rated pictures are 
usually so solemn in their preoccupa¬ 
tion with flesh or so unintentionally 
funny (vide TERROR AT ORGY CAS¬ 
TLE) in their sloppy syntax, this Harry 
Novak release deserves a few points 
for approaching the outer limits of hu¬ 
mor by borrowing from Roger Cor- 
man’s THE LITTLE SHOP OF HOR¬ 
RORS the idea of a carnivorous plant 
which progresses from flies to frogs to 
dogs to a pair of nude lovers. As the 
befuddled guardian of the glutenous 
plant. Buck Kartalian looks like a 
cross between Ernest Borgnine and 
Mel Brooks, and he plays the middle- 
aged voyeur with a degree of affection 
which distinguishes an otherwise se¬ 
vere case of cinema blight. 

Robert L. Jerome 
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SENSE 

OF 

WONDER 

Welcome to the eighth issue of CIN- 
EFANTASTlQt E (sin - eh - faun - lass - 
leek'), the magazine with a "sense of 
wonder. ” devoted to the study of hor¬ 
ror. fantasy and science fiction films. 
If this is our first issue that you have 
encountered, we can sum up your re¬ 
action to the magazine from letters we 
have received from first readers as: 
"Far out. Someone is finally dealing 
with fantasy films on an intelligent le¬ 
vel. and with an admiration and respect 
that they deserve." We know the feel¬ 
ing. because we experience it our¬ 
selves in |iutting together each issue 

For those of us with a particular 
and abiding interest in fantasy films, 
which, as a genre, offers the cinema 
its best opportunity to realize the full 
extent of the media's creative and ima¬ 
ginative potential. CINEFANTASTIQUE 
is a vindication (or all the years that 
horror, fantasy and science fiction 
films have been written off with smug 
condescension or ignored by the main 
body of film critics and publications, 
or perhaps for what is even worse, for 
all the years that the genre has been 
cheapened and debased through itslion- 
ization by a |»>|ular press aimed at a 
juvenile mentality. So. Enjoy Partici¬ 
pate. This is the dawning of the age of 
pojulur culture. 

A great |iortion of this issue is de¬ 
voted to a coverage of Amicus Pic¬ 
tures. one of the leading producers of 
quality horror films in the world We 
really didn't plan it this way. but the 
overall article seemed to blossom and 
develop on its own as our English cor- 
respondent. Chris Knight, began to 
file reports on the company's recent 
pr«»duction activities while at the same 
time three of its previous productions 
were coming into release, and causing 
some considerable interest. 

When we speak of Amicus being a 
producer of "quality" horror films, we 
should take pains to emphasize that 
this refers more to the level of com¬ 
petency and the attention to detail that 
the conifuny brings to the production of 
genre films, and not necessarily to the 
artistic and aesthetic achievement of 
their work. As the company's own pro¬ 
duction chief readily admits in his in¬ 
terview with Chris, they liave never 
attained the degree of success with the 
genre that is achieved in DEAD OF 
NIGHT, an excellent horror film u|ton 
which the company patterns most of its 
productions We ho|>e the interview 
with Amicus pr<Kiuccr and scri|Xwriter 


Milton Subotsky provides some insight 
into the company's continuing medioc¬ 
rity in the face of solidly grounded po¬ 
tent lal in the use of actors and techni¬ 
cal jtersonnel of established talent. In 
all fairness, it should In* noted that 
some of their work has been outstand¬ 
ing. including their first and probably 
finest horror film. IIOKHOK HOTEL, 
directed by John Moxey in 1959. and 
certain episodes contained within their 
horror anthology films Sultotskv ex¬ 
presses an enthusiasm and interest in 
the genre that is both exciting and re¬ 
freshing. and his frank and revealing 
discussion of his own work and ap¬ 
proach to filmmaking make the feature 
fascinating and well worthwhile. 

John McCarty provides an analysis 
of the thematic interests of director 
Jacques Tourneur in "The Parallel 
Worlds of Jacques Tourneur." and 
points out the significant influence on 
his style and directing technique caus¬ 
ed by the filmwork of his father. Mau¬ 
rice McCarty pays homage to one of 
the most successful directors to work 
w ithin the fantasy and horror genre and 
gives credit to his significant contribu¬ 
tion toward the success of producer 
Val Lewton’s highly venerated series 
of horror film classics produced at 
HKO in the early forties, including: 
CAT PEOPLE. I WALKED WITH A 
ZOMBIE and THE LEOPARD MAN. 

In a companion piece "Tourneur Re¬ 
members. " Joel E. Siegel recounts the 
director's own recollections of his film 
career, his work with Lewton. the 
tamjiering and producer interference 
endured while directing CURSE OF THE 
DEMON, and the revelation of a "pet" 
horror film project that never reached 
the screen. Siegel's heretofore unjiuh- 
1 1 .shed interview with Tourneur was 
conducted as source material for his 
b«H»k Val Lewton The Reality of Ter¬ 
ror published by The Viking Press. It 
is interesting tn view of McCarty's ar¬ 
ticle that Tourneur makes a direct al¬ 
lusion in the interview to his fascina¬ 
tion with the theme of jurallel worlds. 
After reading the Tourneur interview 
of which he was unaware while working 
on the article. McCarty wrote: "I feel 
that, as a writer on films. I've been 
vindicated. Next time someone tells 
me that I read too much into Tour¬ 
neur’s films. HI show them the quote!" 

Another, somewhat startling, coin¬ 
cidence. is the striking similarity be¬ 
tween T«Hirneur*s unfilmed horror |>ro- 
ject and the details reported by Chris 
Knight concerning the filming of THE 
LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE. Tin Ri¬ 
chard Matheson screenplay closely 
parallels the story outlined by Tour¬ 
neur' Chris Knight interviews the Bri¬ 
tish director of this film. John Hough. 
It» learn that Hough, like Matheson. is 
deadly serious in his belief and ac¬ 
ceptance of the supernatural. This 
melding of talents has caused their ap¬ 
proach to the project to be one less in 
the direction of a "horror film." and 
something more in the way of a jter- 
sonal statement on the occult. Hough, 
who directed the Hammer Film TWINS 
OF EVIL, comes across as a very 
promising genre talent. 

Also previewed in this issue are the 
forthcoming Hammer Frankenstein en¬ 
try. FRANKENSTEIN AND THE MON¬ 
STER FROM HELL, by Chris Knight, 
and Richard Fleischer's new science 
fiction film. SOYLENT GREEN, re- 
jiortcd on by our intrepid Hollywood 
correspondent. Dale Winogura. who 
relates the trials and travails of being 
a Hollywood extra on the film 

We must note Indore closing that on 
our cover is lovely Stephanie Dear ham. 
in a specially posed scene taken during 
the filming for Amicus of - AND NOW 
THE SCREAMING STARTS’ Miss B. a 
chain has ap|ieurcd in a s|ute of genre 
roles, most notably opposite Marlon 
Brando in THE NIGHTCOMERS and in 
Roddy Me Dow all's ill-fated TAM LIN 
(currently in release through All’ as 
THE DEVIL’S MISTRESS) She is a tal¬ 
ented performer whose star is rising 

Frederick S. Clarke 


SITGES 72 

THF FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVAL OF FANTASY 
AND HORROR FILMS 

The city of Sitges is situated near 
Barcelona in Spain, on the sea coast. It 
can be compared to the French resort 
town of St. Trope/, for the type of tour¬ 
ist that it attracts: it is the richest 
beach in Spain. Once a year, this styl¬ 
ish resort also boasts, seemingly in¬ 
congruous. one of two festivals in the 
world devoted to cinefantasttque. It was 
V Semana Internat ional de Cine Fan- 
tastico v de Terror (The Fifth Interna¬ 
tional Festival of Fantasy and Horror 
Films) which brought me to Sitges dur¬ 
ing September 30 through October G. to 
a beautiful resort that attracts thous¬ 
ands of tourists each year for quite dif¬ 
ferent reasons 

The officials of the festival were 
very gracious and accomodating to 
press representatives, and their festi¬ 
val is better organized than their only 
competition, the much older and more 
established festival of Trieste. But 
where Trieste is often preoccupied with 
side events devoted to related arts such 
as literature and graphic art. at Sitges 
there was but one aim. to view a rep¬ 
resentative sample of the worlds’ hor¬ 
ror. fantasy and science fiction films, 
shown in their respective languages (an 
explanatory program is given to the 
S|ianish viewing public). 

The jurticipating c untries included: 

Germany: DER GORILLA VON SO¬ 
HO. directed by Alfred Vohrer. is 
merely another film of suspense in the 
mold of the German series based on the 
stories of Edgar Wallace 

Brazil F.STA NOITRE ENCARNAR- 
El NO TEU CADAVER (Tonight I Shall 
Enter Your Corpse) is directed by Jose 
Mojica Marins, known in Brazil as the 
"cinema murderer." because a woman 
died during the shooting of the film and 
an actor had his foot cut. The film is a 
collage of loosely related horror scenes 
(as huge spiders invading a girls' dor¬ 
mitory) presented as rather tasteless 
black comedy. 

Spain: Being the festival's native 
country. S|»ain was the most represent¬ 
ed with five entries and one short film. 
DRACULA CONTRE FRANKENSTEIN 
Is directed by Jesus Franco, who is 
well known in Europe for his Dr Orloff 
series, and has seen release in the 
UnitedStates with such films as VENUS 
IN FURS and SUCCUBUS. Franco Is a 
devotee of the Universal horror films 
of the 1940s. and has been highly in¬ 
fluenced by their production style In 
fact, certain scenes in his flint parallel 
directly scenes from these earlier 
films, however his reverence for the 
Universal style never results in any¬ 
thing more than mimicry. The film 
features actor Dennis Price, seeming 
quite lost in an aimless performance 
that is sur|>ristng front the performer 
who provided such a delightful charac¬ 
terization inthe Hammer (tint HORROR 
OF FRANKENSTEIN Also featured is 
Howard Vernon, oft-used by Franco. 
Another Franco entry was EL MUER- 
TO RACE LAS MALF.TAS (Death Has 
Packed Up) based on a novella bv Ed¬ 
gar Wallace tn which an organ jtlaver 
creates phoney spirits. SEXY CAT is 
an erotico-fantasy which taxes the lim¬ 
its ol strict S|tamsh censorship, and of 
little interest or appeal outside its na¬ 
tive country LOS CRIMENES DE PET- 
lOT (The Murders of Petiol) is a de- 


At right Scenes from two entrants at 
Sitges '72. Left: F.welyn Stewart. Hai- 
dee Poliloff and Silvia Monti in LES 
REGINE (The Witches), a French entry 
aitout three lovely succubi. Right: The 
grisly conclusion of LAKE OF DRACU¬ 
LA. a color Draeula flint from Japan 
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Right: A imstcr used in proclaiming 
Sitges '72 (The Fifth International Fes¬ 
tival of Fantasy and Horror Films held 
in Sitges. Spain), a clever montage of 
genre characters and scenes. 


ception and a disappointment. It is a 
deception liecause it does not tell the 
story of the real Dr. Petiot who mur¬ 
dered Jews for his company in France 
during WWU. instead being a rather 
conventional thriller. It is a disap¬ 
pointment because it is the work of di¬ 
rector Jose Luis Madrid whose superb 
film LA RESIDENCLA (THE HOUSE 
THATSCREAMED in America, review¬ 
ed 1:4:36) led us to expect more. The 
most prestigious of the Spantch entries 
is PAN1CO EN EL TRANSIBERIANO 
(HORROR EXPRESS in America, sup¬ 
posedly in release through Scotia In¬ 
ternational) starring both Peter Cush¬ 
ing and Christopher Lee and featuring 
actor Telly Savalas. The film is the 
story of an invader from outer space 
who is capable of assimilating the me¬ 
mories iif those he kills, with the ac¬ 
tion taking place on a railway train. 
While the story is fascinating, direct¬ 
or Eugenio Martin seems to have been 
troubled in handling his stellar cast and 
meeting the restrictions of a limited 
budget. Many scenes are poorly direct¬ 
ed. |urticularly what should have been 
a very exciting conclusion. Still. PAN- 
ICO EN EL TRANSIBERIANO surpass¬ 
ed by far most of the films shown at 
Sitges. 

Czechoslovakia: L' INCINERATEUR 
DF. CADAVRES (THE CREMATOR in 
England) is discussed in my column on 
Foreign Film last issue (2:3:41). but it 
is worth mentioning that "the incinera¬ 
tor" has certainly improved the minds 
of the audience and the jury. 

Denmark: ZERO POPULATION 
GROWTH (Z. P.G. in the United States) 
has been reviewed in a past issue (2:2: 
42) and was one of the high points of the 
festival. 

France: LA GOULVE is a film I will 
discuss further in a forthcoming article 
on French cinefanlastiquc. It is enough 
to sav here that the film is erotico-fan- 
tasy of little interest or merit. Its 
screening at Sitges created a minor 
scandal as the film is forbidden in this 
country by the Spanish censors. Only 
members of the press were permitted 
to enter the screening, and only men. 
wives and distaff correspondents were 
refused at the door! The other French 
entry. I.E REGINK (The W itch, a). is a 
co-production with Italy, a country oth¬ 
erwise represented at Sitges only by 
shorts. The story involves a motorcy¬ 
clist who'loses his way and stays in a 
deserted house one night. In the morn¬ 
ing he awakes to find three lovely wo¬ 
men and he stays on to seduce them, 
only to be murdered and buried away. 
The last scene has the devil congratu¬ 
lating his sirens for a job well done. 
As in most Italien films the photogra- 
phv and color values are treated with 
great care, but the slick treatment and 
fashion magazine values predominate 
and the fantasy element becomes only 
incidental. 

England: VELVET HOUSE (CRUCI¬ 
BLE OF HORROR in U S. release), di¬ 
rected by Victor Ritelis. tells the story 
of a mother and daughter who do away 
with their brutal husband father, or do 
they? One is never really sure in this 
confusing homage to DIAHOLIQUE. but 
a deliciously lusty performance by ac¬ 
tor Michael Gough is always of inter¬ 
est. The other British entry. I)OOM- 
WATCH. from director Peter Sasdy 
was also an entrant at Trieste X and is 
covered in my Trieste report last is¬ 
sue (2:3:38). 

Japan: Rather than the traditional 
Japanese men-in-monster-suit epic the 
entry this time. LAKE OF DRACULA. 
takes a more gothic turn. The film, by 
director Michlo Yamamoto, does not 
tell of the eternal struggle between Dr. 
Van Helsing and his su|icrnatura! nem¬ 
esis. it is merely the tale of a vam¬ 
pire loose in modern-day Japan While 


a few scenes are well-done, the script 
evidences an almost embarrassing na¬ 
ivete (at one point the vampire’s adver¬ 
sary declares: "You don’t exist. You're 
just a figment of my imagination.") and 
the concluding destruction of the vam¬ 
pire is marred by p«»or effects work. 

Mexico: LA NOCHE DE LOS GATOS 
(The Night of A Thousand Cats) is di¬ 
rected by Rene Cardona Jr. . following 
in his father's footsteps, hut with less 
talent. The story involves a madman 
who collects human heads, and keeps a 
horde of cats parked nearby to dispose 
of the bodies (he tastes the flesh before 
throwing it to them!) Unfortunately, 
Cardona stresses not fantasy, but the 
erotic, which only makes the film a 
bore. 

Russia: HISTORY OF CZAR TZAL- 
TAN. directed by Alejandro Ptuchko, 
is a naive fantasy designed for chil¬ 
dren which features extensive m«»del 
work and special effects. 

Poland. SYSTEM is a short film that 
is based on the Edgar Allan Poe story 
"The System of Dr. Tarr and Profes¬ 
sor Feather." but transposed to mod¬ 
ern times. Director Janus/ Majewsky 
has made the film an affecting study of 
the alienation of the masses in society. 

THE AMRDS 

The Jury 

The Jury was composed of Luis 
Garcia Barlanga. Salvador Cor- 
bero. .lose Marta Caparros. Pe¬ 
dro Serramalera Cosp (Spain). 
Alain Schlockoff (France), and 
Nicolas Alejandro Vignati (Ar¬ 
gentina). 

Best Director 

Robert Mulligan for THE OTHER 

(U.S.A.) 

Best Photography 
Stanislav Milota for L'lNCINER- 
ATEUR DE CADAVRES (Czech¬ 
oslovakia) 

Best Actor 

Rudolf Hrusinsky for LTNCINER- 
ATEUR DE CADAVRES (Czech¬ 
oslovakia) 

Best Actress 

Geraldine Chaplin for ZERO PO¬ 
PULATION GROWTH (Denmark) 

Best Short Film 

SYSTEM (Poland), directed by 
Janus/ Majewski 

Special Prize 

Awarded by the association of ci¬ 
nema writers to Eugenio Martin 
and Arnaud d'Usseau for their 
screenplay for PAN1CO EN EL 
TRANSIBERIANO (Spain) 

V_____/ 

Belgium: AU SERVICE DU IMABLE 
(On Devil's Service) is a coproduction 
with France from director Jean Bris- 
mee. and has been screened both at 
Trieste and The First French Conven¬ 
tion of Cinema Fantastique (2:3:39). 

United States: Robert Mulligan's 
THE OTHER (reviewed 2:3:28) was the 
triumph of the* entire festival and a 
success we hope to see soon in Paris. 
Also entered was Bert I. Gordon's 
NECROMANCY, seen last at Trieste. 

The Festival's retrospective screen¬ 
ing was confined to one lone entry, but 
a thoroughly pleasant surprize, an Am¬ 
erican short called DEMENTIA, direct¬ 
ed by John Parker in 1953. which was 
completely unknown to Europe. If the 
script is routine, and the theme, old— 
a childhood trauma leads a young wo¬ 
man to murder men —the direction and 
style are completely different Parker 
creates an incredible atmosphere of 
1940s film noir with performances a la 
Bogart, and all without dialogue Per¬ 
formances of rare quality, despite their 
ugliness, nuke DEMENTIA a master¬ 
piece of cinema bis. * 

Jean-Claud*- Morlot 
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BIBLD- 

FANTASTIQUE 

l>y Btiifd St*arlt‘s 


These book notes must inevitably 
lead off with news of the publication of 
what must Ih» close to the most impor- 
tant work of research ever to see print 
in the field of einefantastique. I am re¬ 
ferring to the initial volume (A through 
F) of Walt Lee’s monumental Reference 
Guide of Fantastic Films. 

This extraordinary work is a listing 
of every film that has the slightest in¬ 
gredient of the fantastic in its makeup. 
Well, you might say. that’s all very- 
nice. but certainly we buffs of the 
genre know most of the films already. 
Get ready for a shock. The three vol¬ 
umes. in all. will contain 20.000 list¬ 
ings. The range is international, and 
extends back to before the turn of the 
century. Kach listing contains produc¬ 
tion credits, cast, source of film story 
and a brief resume of the fantastic 
content of the film (easier and mjirc 
sensible than a synopsis. I think). And 
the icing on the cake of this basic in¬ 
formation is the admirable job of eata- 
loging. 

All of this knowledge comes in a 
handsome, large sized soft cover book, 
neatly printed, and illustrated every 
few pages by photographs, some ex¬ 
tremely rare. Obviously the Reference 
Guide to Fantastic Films will lie inval¬ 
uable to researchers, reviewers, and 
collectors. One might question its 
worth or attraction for the average 
fantasy film buff, but it is not only 
functional as an instant question and 
bet solver, but great fun (and some¬ 
times maddeningly tantalizing) Just to 
browse through. My guess would In* 
that anyone with more than a passing 
interest in the field would t>e happy to 
have it. 

Now that Volume One has appeared, 
two companion volumes are planned to 
follow to complete the set. The first 
Volume alone sells for $‘J. 50. The pre- 
publicatlon price for the three volume 
set is $22.50. winch will increase to 
$ 2 H. 00 after publication. 

1 found Gabe Essoe's Tariuii of the 
Movies (Citadel. $3.95) one of the best 
of the fl«M»d of cinema "pictorial his¬ 
tory" books that have appeared lately, 
and not just because I have been an Ed¬ 
gar Rice Burroughs devotee for most 
of my reading I if**. There’s never been 
a Tar/an film that has really raptured 
the essence of the apeman for me. but 
I've enjoyed most of them on a differ¬ 
ent level and. as I’ve learned more 
about films before my time, been fas¬ 
cinated by the many different incarna¬ 
tions of Tarzan that have u|>|x*ared on 
the screen. I'm sure he has l»een por¬ 
trayed by more actors than any other 
single character (one might bring up 
Dracula. but that worthy literary figure 
has been treated more as a sub-genera 
of vani|>ire than as a consistent char¬ 
acter). and I’ve never been sure as to 
who they all were, and why the variety. 

Tar/an of the Movies answered my 
questions neatly and informatively in a 
nice combination of text and photos, 
well balanced to fill the eye and feed 
the mind, too It seems that Tar/an 
has simply been perenially popular, he 
and the movies hit their stride at about 
the same time, and his milieu was em¬ 
inently cinematic as well as lending it- 
scU. to a fair number of yeenmialums. 
These facts, combined with ERB's as¬ 
tuteness at never totally relinquishing 
rights, account for the 55 years of var¬ 
iations on the theme 

Ess«h* is not above editorializing in 
his text, certainly an author's right. 
I'm just a bit surjirised he didn't lavish 
a bit more praise on the first of the 
Wi issmuller films, TARZAN. THE 
APEMAN (1932). the only Tarzan film 
of the ones I've seen that transcends 
the adventure genre (g»**d or bud), pur- 


ticulurly in tin swimming scene with 
Maureen O'Sullivan, a masterpiece of 
sensuous inuendo that is real cinematic 
artistry, in my opinion. 

While we're on the subject. 1 might 
mention Philip .lose Farmer’s Tarzan 
Alive (Doubledav. $5.95). a "definitive 
biography of Lord Grey stoke." It is 
just that, a combination of the 24 Tar- 
z.an books with inconsistencies explain¬ 
ed and fictional family connections with 
other pop literary heros such as Dot- 
Savage and Sherlock Holmes. The Doc 
Savage conceit gets a bit heavy, but it's 
a must for Tarzanophiles. though the 
films are given short shrift throughout 
as commercial exploitations ••( the 
"real thinft." 

It may be nit-picking, but I. for one. 
am tired of books with titles that imply 
the general and give us the specific. I 
had hojH*d that Cinema*of the Fantastic 
(Saturday Review Press.*$9. 95) would 
be the definitive study of fantastic films 
that I’ve been watting for (it’s got to In- 
don** some day). Instead, it turns out 
to tie a detailed look at 15 major fan¬ 
tasy films, one chapter per film. Once 
I got over my peevishness at the title. 

1 had to concede that authors Chris 
Steinbrunner and Burt Goldblatt had 
done a nice job within their limited 
territory, even though much of it is 
territory that has been covered before. 

The list of films covered gives a 
pr«*ttv good idea of where the book is 
a( A TRIP TO THE MOON. METROP¬ 
OLIS. FREAKS. KING KONG. THE 
BLACK CAT. THE BRIDE OF FRANK¬ 
ENSTEIN. MAD LOVE. FLASH GOR¬ 
DON. THINGS TO COME. THE THIEF 
OF BAGDAD. BEATTY AND THE 
BEAST. THE THING. 20.000 LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA. INVASION OF THE 
BODY SNATCHERS and FORBIDDEN 
PLANET Personally. I'd dispute only 
three on the list as questlonable if 
they've set out to do the major films in 
the genre, they would be INVASION OF 
THE BODY SNATCHERS (because of 
the execrable lajise of logic at the end). 
20.000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA and 
MAD LOVE But that's a matter of 
|x*rsonal taste, and it's obvious that the 
selection is a g«»od on**. There are for 
each film, synopses, a history of the 
production, and biographical skecthes 
of the maior figures involved, as well 
as many, many photos. The text is in¬ 
telligently done, the pictures are a joy 
to have, and there are any number of 
interesting details that were new to 
me. 

But it's still |)retty much familiar 
turf, and I think we’re getting to a sa¬ 
turation jioint on this kind of book. es¬ 
pecially in hard cover at hard cover 
prices. Now if this book had covered 
fifteen obscure masterpieces (CARNI¬ 
VAL OF SOULS. NIGHT OF THE LIV¬ 
ING DEAD, or such like). I'd protiablv 
have been much happier, but it would 
have been less commercially viable. 
The picture of Elsa Lanrhcster on the 
cover seems to indicate that it's meant 
for the general public that may or may 
not still be fascinated by the Franken¬ 
stein and Dracula movies In the mean¬ 
time. •I'll still keep ho|>tng for a book 
that is all about the cinema of the fan¬ 
tastic. 

Baird Searlcs 


The great pity about the majority of 
writing on science fiction cinema is 
that there seems to be the old. narrow¬ 
minded Puritan sensibility operating 
not only in filmic terms, but especially 
in literary ones. 

Thouj^i. I t.b.wk. WUItVMn* !*• hn<bem'% 
Focus On Science Fiction Film (Pren¬ 
tice Hall) the finest, most comprehen- 
sive b«M»k extant on science fiction film 
criticism and aesthetics, some of the 
articles rejiresent a callous, insensi¬ 
tive a|iproach to the genre that has be¬ 
come almost classic. Chief among them 
wyuld be Richard Hodgens* "A Brief. 
Tragical History of the Science-Fiction 
Film" and Ado Kvrou’s "Science and 
Fiction. " The hyiier - intellectual, un¬ 
emotional attitude taken by these writ- 


Scenes from foreign films currently in 
release in Paris. Left Scenes from 
MALPERTUIS. directed by Harry Ku- 
mel. and in release from United Ar¬ 
tists. Top: Susan Hampshire. Orson 
Welles and Mathieu Carrier** in the 
bedchamber of Cassavius at Malper- 
tuis. Bottom: Strange characters en¬ 
countered by Mathieu Carrier** on the 
street in the Belgian jxirt of Anvers. 
The film's screenwriter. Jean Ferry, 
has written concerning the film's |*»et- 
ic. dreamlike quality: "Where, there¬ 
fore. lies reality, the reality for which 
the young, angelic hero of the film is 
so hopelessly searching? A hero. who. 
in sjnte of himself, is thrown into a 
fantasy world, in which an overwhelm¬ 
ing love holds him prisoner. Is it by 
know ledge or by womanhood that he will 
Ih* saved? But. one d«*es not escajie 
from this haunted building, in whose 
stones beat the heart of a mad creator. 
Cassavius." Middle: Tin* ogre from LE 
PETIT POl'CET (Tom Thumb) jilayed 
by Jean-Pierre Marielle. from the 
Parc Film’s |>roduction of the child¬ 
ren's classic. Right: Scenes from Tl - 
MANNOCT' ANDROMEDY (The Andro¬ 
meda Nebula), a Russian science fic¬ 
tion film of 1962. 


ers is as perfect a representation of 
the state of mind of many science fic¬ 
tion fans as anything I've read. 

To start (daring instant superiority 
of the written word over the filmed im¬ 
age: to blatantly ignore the aesthetic 
relativity of film and literature: to take 
the narrow, high school teacher tactic 
of equating film values with those of li¬ 
terature: and to place emphasis on such 
stupidly irrelevant matters as consis¬ 
tent logic, literary interpretation, and 
vest-pocket Freudian concepts, are the 
basic crimes committed by most cri¬ 
tics of filmed science fiction, and es¬ 
pecially by these writers. 

Hodgens' unperceptive. insensitive 
criticisms of THE THING and THE FLY 
are so pathetically obvious in their Ju- 
daeo-Christian proselytizing that he 
leaves no ground to discover the deep¬ 
er. more meaningful and exciting hori¬ 
zons opened up by approaching these 
films with a cinematic orientation, 
which he never once considers, writes 
about, or very likelv ever even thought 
of. 

Kyrou takes an opposite, but almost 
as despicable an approach in analyzing 
FORBIDDEN PLANET by ignoring how 
sloppily handled were ali the thematic¬ 
ally exciting ingredients. Kyrou's eq¬ 
uating of literary with cinematic values 
is so totally absurd, unfounded, and 
meaningless that the essay looses all 
relevance to filmed science fiction. Al¬ 
so. otherwise intelligent, articulate 
men like Brian Aldiss and Kingsley 
Amis seem singularly ignorant of the 
director's role as well as understand¬ 
ing and appreciating the relative differ¬ 
ences of written and filmed science 
fiction. This is in direct contrast with 
the sensitive, knowing comments of 
Alain Resnais. 

In spite of a few other shallow, even 
grossly hypocritical, statements on 
science fiction, there is featured some 
of the best . most understanding writing 
on the subject one could ever hope to 
find. Johnson’s own introduction: Mau¬ 
rice Bessy's revealing "Melics" study: 
Hrinlein's humorous and educational 
account of the DESTINATION MOON 
filming. Pierre K.tst's loving critique 
of DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL 
and the |ierceptive 2001 comments by 
C'mrtiA urn iVl W 7 urm'ii •tun'fti 
s|n‘ tiding a few dollars on. 

The book is a refreshingly lar cry 
from Carlos Clarens* and John Bax¬ 
ter's hollow devotlonaIs. but the defin¬ 
itively perceiving and understanding 
work of science fiction film criticism 
has yet to be written as far as I’m con¬ 
cerned. On the basis of Mr. Hodgens' 
and Kyrou's naive, generalized as- 
sumptions. some thinking is light years 
away from achieving Out goal. 

Dale Winogura 



FOREIGN FILM 

REPORT FROM PARIS 

Jean-Claude A/Vxlot 

MALPERTUIS. based upon the well- 
known novel of the same name by Bel¬ 
gian author Jean Ray. has been releas¬ 
ed through United Artists. The 85-year 
old author is gaining a growing reputa¬ 
tion and following for his works of fan¬ 
tasy and horror, including 25 Black and 
Fantastic Tales. The Merry-Go-Round 
■ •( Curjej. Mai p ert uls. and The Last 
Canterbury Tales. 

Mal|iertuis is the name of a myster¬ 
ious house in which live Cassavius (Or¬ 
son Welles) and his entourage. |x*ople. 
who we are to discover later, are the 
ancient Gods of Greece, reincarnated 
and confined to a human form. 

The story involves the young hero 
Jean Jacques, called Yann in the film 
(Mathieu Carrier**), with Euryale. the 
Gorgon, and her sisters. Nancy and 
Alice (all played by Susan Hampshire). 
who are harpies. Jean Jacques, after 
discovering a love with the younger 
sister, finds true love with Euryale. 
whose icy Gorgon gaze turns him to 
stone. 

In the book, the harpies attack a 
monestary where Jean Jacques is re¬ 
covering from an illness and he is sav- 
*■& Vi *vfTi %‘frt rr t'orws xjrtty t/j die jjeii *- 
lying stare of Euryale. but by mistake 
he peers into her eyes. . . 

Sadly the film and the original novel 
are completely different in essence and 
approach. The film is completely con¬ 
ventional where the book was a mas¬ 
terpiece of horror and the baroque. It 
seems that screenwriter .lean Ferry 
has taken |>leasure in eliminating all 
the horrific sequences as the battle o^ 
the Harpies versus the Gorgon at the 
b«H>k's conclusion, but expands upon 
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amorous scenes which are written off 
in one line in the novel. 

What makes this expurgation doubly 
tragic is that the film is in the sure di¬ 
rectorial grasp of Harry Kumel whose 
DAUGHTERS OF DARKNESS made such 
a strong impression of his genre ta¬ 
lents. I had assumed that only a Bel¬ 
gian director such as Kumel would Ik* 
able to describe the ambience of life in 
a Belgian city such as Anvers, but in¬ 
stead he has striven lor an internation¬ 
al flavor not destined for a special au¬ 
dience. Kumel's handling of MALPER- 
Tl'IS is very disappointing, indeed. 

Belgian author .lean Ray has been 
adapted to film rarely and very poorly: 
there is CITY OF THE UNSPEAKABLE 
FRIGHT by leading French director 
Jean Pierre Mm-ky. and there have 
been some episodes of Belgian TV ser¬ 
ies bast'd on Jean Ray stories, but 
MALPKRTl’lS is the first major pro¬ 
duction of a lean Ray work. 


The film's international cast works 
well and the film's failure is that of 
Jean Ferry's poor screen adaptation. 
Susan Hampshire and Jean Pierre Cas- 
sel. who plays Lampernisse in the 
film, a tattered and inefficient conci¬ 
erge. have received "The Edgar Allan 
Poe Award" of the Mystery Writers of 
America for their performance in a 
fantastic film which has g«»od artistic 
qualities. This distinction is the first* 
that has ever been given by the associ¬ 
ation to a horror film. But a film of 
Jean Ray's Malpertuis still cries to In- 
made. 

For the first time in Europe a one 
month tribute to Boris Karloff has been 
given. The Brussels "Musee du Cine¬ 
ma" presented a retrospective of forty 
im|)ortant Karloff films. The dynamic 
film museam. directed by Jacques Le- 
doux. has already presented a retro¬ 
spective on science fiction films in No¬ 
vember 1969. and each month presents 


a retrospective festival on a genre, di¬ 
rector or performer. 

Two Russian films seen recently m 
Paris include TLMANNOCT'ANDROM 
EDY (The Andromeda Nebula), a 1962 
film of director E. Cherstobilov based 
on the novel by Ivan Effremov. and the 
first part of an eight - hour - long epic 
called THE IRON STAR, the name of a 
planet upon which spaceship Tantara 
seeks to find the wreckage and remains 
of the lost voyager. The Sail. While 
the film is of definite interest to genre 
enthusiasts it dwells too long on politi¬ 
cal and sociological discussion among 
its cast. In its plot the film bears a 
startling resemblance to FORBIDDEN 
PLANET. The special effects are well- 
done and the journey on the planet Iron 
Star is interesting, but this comprises 
only a fifth jwrt of the entire film and 
many boring and dull passages must be 
endured throughout the rest of the film. 
Of the few examples I have seen, sci¬ 


ence fiction in the socialist countries 
is a synonym for statism. 

Christmas saw the release of LE 
PETIT POUCET (Tom Thumb), the 
fairy tale of Charles Perrault produced 
by Parc Film, the company who pro¬ 
duced Jacques Demy's PEAU D'ANE 
(The Magic Donkey) two years previous. 
Several scenes are well handled, as the 
ogre puts on his "seven league boots. ” 
and the apparition of the ogre and his 
seven daughters eating human flesh, 
their mouths stained with blood. This 
scene and the killing of the daughters 
must be very frightening to the young 
audience for which the film is intended. 
It is a g«»od entertainment for the chil¬ 
dren. but a bore for the parents who 
must come along. 

The iiublisher of "Midi-Minuit Fan- 
tastique." the French magazine devoted 
to horror, fantasy and science fiction 
films since 1962. Eric Losfcld. is be¬ 
ing troubled and harassed by French 
authorities. He is under indictment for 
the |>roduetton and dissemination of 
|iornogra|>hie materials, which is noth¬ 
ing more than the abridgement of our 
freedom of expression on the pretext of 
morality. Losfeld also jiuhlishes the 
cinema magazine "Positif* and has 
jxibllshed L'Ecran Demoniaque and 
Murnap by Lotte Eisner. An "Associa¬ 
tion de Defense D'Eric Losfeld" has 
been created by Jean Schuster at 14 et 
16 rue de Verneuil. 75007 Pans, and 
all interested jiarties who wish to lend 
their sup|iort and assistance should 
write for details. 

The latest film from controversial 
director Pier Paolo Pasolini. THE 
CANTERBURY TALES, has received 
release in Paris It is a monument of 
humor and eroticism based on the tales 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. Among the scenes 
there is a sequence in Hell where the 
Devil is defecating, monks' Pasolini's 
film is proving to be |M»pular and is 
much less vulgar than his pretAous 
work. THE DECAMERON. 


Left: Titoyo as Tom Thumb removes the sleeping ogre's "seven league boots" in LE PETIT POUCET. which features a score 
by Francis Lai. Right: A vision of Hell as monks flop from the sky in Pier Paolo Pasolini's THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
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FNHKIEH 

AND THE MONSTER FROM HELL 

Hammer returns to the purity of the Gothic horror formula. 


With the making ol FRANKENSTEIN 
AND THE MONSTER FROM HELL. 
Hammer Films of England is returning 
to the traditional Gothic horror genre 
for which they have been renowned for 
nearly two decades. The filming of this 
new epis<»de in their Frankenstein ser¬ 
ies Is a deliberate move on the |iart of 
the company to return to tried-and- 
true and more profitable themes, in 
the past few years. Hammer has tried 
many new approaches to genre and non¬ 
genre films as well and. while success¬ 
ful. none has shown the popularity of 
their earlier works. 

Playing the title role of Franken¬ 
stein is Peter Cushing and other famil¬ 
iar names in the cast include Charles 
Lloyd Pack. Shane Rriant, Patrick 
Troughton and Dave Prowse as the 
monster of the title. The list of tech¬ 
nical crew is equally impressive: Ter¬ 
ence Fisher directs from a screenplay 
by John Elder. Roy Skcggs is the pro¬ 
ducer; James Needs is the editor. Ed¬ 
die Knight takes care of the makeup; 
Scott MacGregor is art director and the 
special effects are in the capable hands 
of Les Bowie. 

I journeyed to Elslree Studios dur¬ 
ing the last full week of shooting and 
spent most of niy time on. and around, 
the laboratory surgery set. It is here 
that Frankenstein, unable to perform 
his own operations due to his badly 
burnt hands, supervises the brain sur¬ 
gery involved m transplantation per¬ 
formed by his assistant. Dr Helder 
(Shane Brunt) and Sarah (Madeline 
Smith). 

The set itself is large and allows 
the camera to take up a variety of po¬ 
sitions. providing for a wider range of 
angles to sh«n»t from. There is an open 
fire built into one wall and masses of 
surgical t'quipmenl and specimens lit¬ 
tering the tables Towering over all is 
the seven f«n»t high monster himself. 
His huge, misshapen, hairy b«*dy dom¬ 
inates everything, a joint effort l»e- 
tween Les Bowie and Eddie Knight, it 
brings a new kind of creature to the 
screen 

As this new Frankenstein film for 
Hammer is Terence Fisher's first film 
in three years. I asked Sham* Briant. 
who plays Peter Cushing's assistant in 
the film, how Fisher is working: "Ter¬ 
ry is a super director because he lis¬ 
tens to you and even asks you for your 
ideas. He d«iesn't waste six inches of 
film. He knows how he plans to cut it. 
and rather than do a master shot and 
then cover the various angles and close 
ups. he shoots sparingly what he re¬ 
quires. " Madeline Smith told me that 
she was glad that there was no sex in 
this picture, unlike her first Hammer 
film. THE VAMPIRE LOVERS, and 
this seems to be jurt of the studnfc re¬ 
trenchment to earlier values. 

I was discussing the intricacies of 
the makeup work on the film with Ed¬ 
die Knight when I became aware that 
we had been joint'd by someone else, 
and you can imagine my reaction when 
1 turned to be confronted by Dave 
Prowse in full monster makeup! Ed¬ 
die helped him off with his mask and 


we sat down to discuss Dave's encore 
role as the Frankenstein monster. 

CFQ: How did you gel into film? 

PROWSE I was British Heavyweight 
weightlifting champion for three years. 
1962 through 1964 and I came into the 
business from being British champion. 

CFQ. Does it annoy you to appear 
under all this makeup? 

PROWSE. This film will probably be 
the first time when you won't be able to 
tell it’s Dave Prowse playing the part. 
In HORROR OF FRANKENSTEIN they 
used only a headpiece and if you knew 
me you could recognize me immediate¬ 
ly. On that film, the second day I had 
my makeup on. I went into the restau¬ 
rant and I thought no one would recog¬ 
nize me. The first person I saw was 
Roger Moore, who was having lunch, 
and 1 went over to him and said, ex¬ 
cuse me, Roger, you won't remember 
me.. .and he broke in: "Dave, I'd rec¬ 
ognize you anywhere. " 

In this film, the character is a su¬ 
per monster and quite a juthetic crea¬ 
ture really. The first time you see him 
his hands are all wrong and he has no 
eyes at all. He finally gets hands and a 
pair of eyes, but he still doesn't func¬ 
tion properly because his brain had 
been damaged. 

CFQ: Could you tell us something 
about the suit you are wearing? 

PROWSE The suit is the culmina¬ 
tion of work by three departments: the 
art department gave the special effects 
and makeup departments a conception 
of what they wanted the monster to look 
like, and then special effects created 
the body and makeup produced the 
head It started off as a wet suit, just 
the top half, and a big foam rubber 
body was built up on top of that and co¬ 
vered with skin and body hair. The 
mask was done from a facial cast made 
for the previous film and simply zips 
onto the suit before filming. That's su¬ 
per as far as I'm concerned, because it 
takes only a quarter of an hour to get 
into this outfit, whereas on HORROR 
OF FRANKENSTEIN it took two hours 
to be made up every day. That was a 
drag. 

CFQ: Do you put any of your own 
ideas into the characterization? 

PROWSE Yes. you |iut in v«»ur own 
little touches. When I did HORROR OF 
FRANKENSTEIN for Jimmy Songster I 
arrived on the set all made up w ithout 
having discussed how the monster was 
to be played. I'd seen Jimmy three 
weeks previous when he cast me for 
the part and when I arrived on the set 
he asked me if I had any idea of how I 
was going to play the monster. 1 told 
him I was expecting direction from him 
and he replied that we'd better get down 
to it as there wasn't much time. I 
showed him how I played the monster 
for the kuls at home, just shuffling ac¬ 
ross the floor mumbling *'! am the 
monster." and he said: “That's perfect' 
Just what I wanted " 

CFQ: I noticed that in this scene you 
are nearly motionless. Were you. or 
do you. get bored in scenes like this? 

PROWSE Today is the first time 

I've been on the set and done nothing 


I’ve been doing all sorts of different 
things like bursting through windows 
and killing various people. 

CFQ: I suppose it's only natural that 
you must play the role in a way that 
will elicit sympathy from the audience? 

PROWSE: In making monster films I 
think the intentions of the directors and 
producers have been to make ixithetic 
monsters. Everyone wants to make a 
creature that the audience will feel for. 
and who will get them in tears. They 
remember Boris Karloff sitting by the 
lakeside playing with the little girl and 
picking the flowers, and in the back of 
their minds they are trying to emulate 
that. I'd love to do a real vicious bas¬ 
tard. I really would. I'd like to do a 
very athletic monster, like a werewolf, 
which goes around killing everybody 
and leaping over this and that. but ob¬ 
viously 1 have to work in conjunction 
with what the director requires and for 
this one I’ve had to develop a special 
shuffle for him. During the film, the 
brain starts rejecting the body. 

CFQ: You seem to get a great deal 
of pleasure from these roles? 

PROWSE: I love playing monsters. 
Although this monster is big. lumber¬ 
ing. ugly and horrific, he's not like 
the other ones at all. 

I think this film is a big step for 
Hammer and my career because they 
are reverting back to their original 
Gothic approach to the horror film. 
They’ve had a number of films where 
the horror has been tinged with sex and 
comedy and it hasn't really clicked. 
Madeline Smith is still supplying the 
sex appeal in the film, but she’s dress¬ 
ed from head to toe from start to fin¬ 
ish. and there are a few humorous 
touches, hut that's all they're meant to 
lie. 

I asked director Terence Fisher if 
he was happy with his work on the film, 
during one of those rare moments on 
the set when he seemed to be at ease. 
“Oil yes." he replied. “I was very hap¬ 
py with the script, and to work again 
with Peter is wonderful. I have great 
hopes for this picture. I like the setting 
of a criminal lunatic asylum which al¬ 
lows for a variety <4 characters, and a 
variety in your approach to characteri¬ 
zation. I also like the uncertainty of 
whether the girl played by Madeline 
Smith is an inmate or not." 

As we walked luck toward the set. 
I inquired about his health after two 
recent accidents. He smiled and said. 
"Well, my ankl« is .» bit stilt still. I 
broke it twice in road accidents, cross¬ 
ing the r«*ad carelessly and not at jx*- 
deatrian crossings — I've learned my 
lesson!" 

Once back on the set hi- threw him¬ 
self into the job of directing. One can 
sense that he can visualize the finished 
film going on before him. His training 
as a cutter — he told me he dislikes the 
word editor — probably gave him an op¬ 
portunity to get more insight into the 
film business than some other direct¬ 
ors. It certainly bodes well for horror 
enthusiasts everywhere that "Terry" is 
at it again. 

Chris Knight 
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cBe tesenD of 

BetL Bouse 

Director Dohn Bough discusses his approach io the supernatural 


The "Mount Everest" of haunted 
houses is how THE LEGEND OF HELL 
HOUSE is described, a film about the 
supernatural which, the makers claim, 
is the first of its kind. 

Starring Pamela Franklin, Roddy 
McDowall, Clive Revill and Gayle Hun- 
nicutt. the film is directed by John 
Hough, produced by Albert Fennell and 
the screenplay is by noted fantasy au¬ 
thor Richard Matheson from his own 
novel. The executive producer is James 
H. Nicholson and the film is a Pilgrim 
Production for Nicholson's own Acad¬ 
emy Picture’s Corporation. The film 
is to be released worldwide by 20th 
Century Fox. 

The story's main events follow a 
dying multi-millionaire's offer of one 
hundred thousand pounds each to three 
top experts in their field—a physicist, 
a mental medium, and a physical medi¬ 
um—to investigate psychic phenomena 
in a house with a terrifying history of 
haunting, evil and death. Their task: to 
try and prove, or disprove, survival 
after death. The millionaire is prepar¬ 
ed to buy the answer one way or the 
other, "so long as it is factual. " 

The subject is set from a Richard 
Matheson novel. Hel l House, a thriller 
about the supernatural which is set in 
the United States. James Nicholson ex¬ 
plained why the location had been 
changed to England: "1 think it's the 
kind of story that will gain through 
this. Americans in particular like to 
think of Britain as a country filled with 
haunted houses, and I feel the change 
of setting will make it more believable 
to them. " He went on further to explain 
why the title was changed from Mathe- 
son's original, and concise, form. 
"Matheson called his book Hell House 
I added 'The Legend of so it would not 
be confused with a lot of horror films 
that have used the words 'hell' and 
'house' in their titles. " One aspect of 
the film that Nicholson likes to stress 
is that it is not just another haunted 
house movie: "There will be no ghostly 
cliches, none of your creaking doors, 
flapping shutters, hooting owls, and all 
that stuff. This is about a house pos¬ 
sessed by a supernatural force We 
are not treating it as fantasy, but play¬ 
ing the whole thing for all-out reality. " 

To ensure that the scenes Involving 
psychic phenomena accord with all the 
known facts about the subject. Tom 
Corbett. England's leading clairvoyant 
and psychic consultant, was engaged to 
act as technical advisor. Corbett was 
also responsible for finding a house, 
genuinely reputed to be haunted, and 
resembling the one described in Rich¬ 
ard Matheson's story, where the loca¬ 
tion scenes would be shot. 

Corbett eventually suggested Wyke- 
hurst Park, a gabled Victorian mansion 
in heavily wooded countryside some 
fifty miles south of London Wykehurst. 
like the house in the film, was built by 
a wealthy industrialist a hundred years 
ago and has been empty for the last 
forty. The studio scenes were shot at 
EMI-MGM studios at Elstree 

Director John Hough (pronounced 
huff) dislikes long rehearsals and be¬ 


lieves in what he calls "the 'electricity' 
of the first take. " He prefers to go ov¬ 
er the mechanics of a scene with his 
actors and then shoot what would be the 
first full rehearsal. The "electricity" 
he claims comes from the spontaniety 
of what they do the first time which is 
often more effective than what comes 
over in re-takes. This would seem to 
be the case the day I was there for re¬ 
hearsals were kept to a strict mini¬ 
mum and although the unit seemed to 
be working at an extremely quick pace, 
the director, for example, was never 
still for more than a few moments, 
there was still a great amount of care 
going into each shot. 

Hough erved his apprenticeship in 
many different departments at the EMI- 
MGM studios at Elstree and. as well 
as directing features, has also direct¬ 
ed episodes of THE AVENGERS and 
THE PROTECTORS, for which he did 
the pilot film. 

As one who is interested in psychic 
phenomena. John seemed only too will¬ 
ing to talk about the film and his pre¬ 
vious movie. TWINS OF EVIL. 

CFQ: Were you personally happy 
with the strong sexual overtones per¬ 
vading TWINS OF EVIL? 

HOUGH: Yeah. I would have liked to 
have gone a bit further with it. For me, 
sex isn't what you see. it's what you 
hear. A naked woman doesn’t turn me 
on like a woman in a slip. A woman 
talking about sexual things is personal¬ 
ly more erotic than a woman perform¬ 
ing sexual acts. In the film I would 
have preferred to have a lot more sex¬ 
ual talk between the characters than 
actual nudity. 

There is a sequence in the film 
where a woman comes up from the 
grave and she meets a young man who 
is seeking immortality and she seduces 
him in his castle. While they are on the 
bed together her hand reaches out and 
grabs a candle and she begins mastur¬ 
bating with it. At the moment of her 
climax she grips the candle tightly and 
crushes it. It flickers out and the wax 
slips down the side of the candle. This 
managed to get past the censor and 
when the film was screened in London. 

I went to see it at a local cinema. Ev¬ 
eryone in the stalls picked up on the 
scene right away and roared with ap¬ 
plause. whereas everyone in the circle 
was quiet, perhaps because they were 
with their dates. I don't know. But all 
the single people in the stalls got it 
right away That pleased me. an<^ it 
surprised me too. because I had tried 
to get the sexuality of the scene across 
symbolically and I had expected that to 
appeal more to a sophisticated audi¬ 
ence. 

CFQ: You have said THE LEGEND 
OF HELL HOUSE is not being made for 
a specific audience. Just how different 
is the film? 

HOUGH The picture lakes a totally 
different approach and treats the sub¬ 
ject matter on a different level. 

I believe in spiritualism and medi- 
umship. There do seem to be genuine 
mediums and spiritualists Although, 
let’s say. 80% of them are frauds. 


that leaves at least 20% who are not. 
I began to research the subject and in¬ 
credible things happened at seances 
that I attended. Now either the medium 
was the world's best illusionist in the 
wrong profession, or genuine. The ma¬ 
jority of mediums and spiritualists are 
unsophisticated people, and to create 
some of the illusions that they would 
have had to create would require tre¬ 
mendous technical know-how. We’re 
having trouble doing it on this film 
even with the might of EMI behind us. 
and yet I can go down to a tiny little 
bed-sitter somewhere and see a medi¬ 
um do direct voice which is a tremen¬ 
dous talent. I was quite shattered. 

CFQ: What kind of research did you 
do for this picture? 

HOUGH: I researched with mediums 
and spiritualists. I also did research at 
the Psychic Institute for Research in 
London, and they are scientists and in¬ 
vestigators. There are psychic investi¬ 
gators who work full time travelling 
throughout the world testing and check¬ 
ing phenomena, and I did a lot of re¬ 
search with them. They came to the 
conclusion which I had already arrived 
at—that this film has got a genuine 
base. Whatever happens in this film 
Could happen and the theory that is us¬ 
ed by our investigator in the film to 
combat spirits with electro - magnetic 
waves is plausible. It's not so much 
fantasy, and this is fascinating. 

CFQ: There are quite a number of 
special effects in the picture. Do you 
tend to think that the picture will de¬ 
pend on them? , 

HOUGH: No. The special effects 
just create what we want to see. If one 
coilld call the tune I would have called 
in a medium and had them produce the 
effects naturally, but as it's not some¬ 
thing that they can exactly do on cue. 1 
couldn't rely on that. The special ef¬ 
fects are simply reproducing what 
has been witnessed to in real life. It’s 
not a trick film and we re using special 
effects simply to put across what peo¬ 
ple have seen. 

CFQ: This is only your fourth film 
but your second in the horror fantasy 
genre. Will you concentrate on this 
type of film? 

HOUGH: I don't think so. This was a 
very special film for me. It effects ev¬ 
erybody because, if there is life after 
death—and this is what we're asking in 
the film —then I'm going to be a lot 
happier, along with everyone else. I 
would like to do other films on this 
subject, but I don’t regard this as a 
horror film. I regard it as a statement 
on spiritualism. 

I think a lot of credit must be given 
to the powers that be for selecting John 
to direct this picture for not only has 
he shown signs of being a first class 
director but he is also greatly inter¬ 
ested in the subject matter and is ap¬ 
plying himself to the picture on two le¬ 
vels. the professional level and also on 
a personal level. It is this personal in¬ 
volvement that John Hough brings to 
the material that could turn a promis¬ 
ing project into a great film 

Chris Knight 
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LONDON SCENE 

CUSHING & LEE 

by Chris Knight 

London's National Film Theatre 
stands tin the South Bank of the River 
Thames directly underneath Waterloo 
Bridge. From the theatre's balcony 
one can see the skyline of the city 
which, not only tourists, but London¬ 
ers have come to know and love. To 
the left stands Big Ben and the Houses 
of Parliament and one can see the fam¬ 
iliar silhouette of St. Paul's. It was in 
this idealic setting that the N. F. T. ran 
a short Peter Cushing retrospective of 
films during January of 1973. the high¬ 
light of which was a lecture given by 
Cushing himself, and sponsored by the 
tobacco firm of John Player. 

The films screened included DRAC- 
ULA (aka. Horror of Dracula). CASH 
ON DEMAND. I. MONSTER (reviewed, 
page 16) and VIGIL IN THE NIGHT with 
a special all night show featuring THE 
Cl'RSE OF FRANKENSTEIN. FLESH 
AND THE FIENDS (aka. Mania). IS¬ 
LAND OF TERROR. NIGHT OF THE 
BIG HEAT (aka. Island of the Burning 
Damned) and DR. TERROR'S HOUSE 
OF HORRORS. Such was Peter's own 
interest in these pictures that he at¬ 
tended the all night show himself. 

The lecture took place on Sunday. 
January 21. with David Castell inter¬ 
viewing. I met Peter a few minutes be¬ 
fore he went on and from talking to him 
1 gained the impression that he consid¬ 
ered it a great honor to be asked to 
speak. 

The opening clip of the lecture was 
from Hammer’s HOUND OF THE BAS- 
KF.RVILLES and it was interesting to 
see how well that film has sbnid the 
test of time since it was first made in 
1959. One of the aspects that came a- 
cross particularly well, apart from 
Peter Cushing's acting of course, were 
the production values in the sets, an 
aspect of production which Hammer 
was superb at during their early years 
at Bray Studios and which they some¬ 
how have never been able to recapture 
since they moved. 

Perhaps the most startling thing to 
emerge for the majority of the audi¬ 
ence. who didn’t know him personally, 
was the fact that Peter has a very dry 
sense* of humor which often had the au¬ 
dience. literally, in fits of laughter. 
The audience consisted of all ages, 
ranging from the young through to the 
elderly, surely living proof that Peter’s 
career and talent can span the genera¬ 
tion gap. Also in the audience were 
various members of the Hammer pro¬ 
duction team as well as one or two fa¬ 
miliar faces from the film world. 

Shortly before six. the lecture con¬ 
cluded when the capacity crowd in the 
auditorium gave Peter a rousing round 
of applause as he left for a short buffet 
arranged in an adjoining area where he 
imsed for photographers and later took 
time to autogra|ih stills for his many 
fans. 

Only the world's top acting talent 
and film technicians and s|X*nalists 
are invited to give John Player lec¬ 
tures and none have proved to Ik* fail¬ 
ures. I’m happy* to report that that re¬ 
cord is still intact, proving beyond 
doubt that Peter Cushing, in the film 
world, is a true star. 

Three days before Christmas. I 
went down to the set of DRACULA IS 
DEAD AND WELL AND LIVING IN 
LONDON to seek out Christopher Lee 
and discuss recent developments wilh 
his career and his newly formed Char- 


Left. Scenes from THE LEGEND OF 
HELL HOUSE, currently in release 
from 20th Century Fox. Top: Gayle 
Hunnicut as Ann. Middle Director John 
Hough (right) instructs actors Clive Re- 
vill and Roddy McDowall. Bottom: Pa¬ 
mela Franklin as Florence. 


lemagne Productions. Shooting was 
taking place at the EMI - MGM Studios 
at Elstree. for Hammer Films. 

The set itself was constructed to 
represent a dingy, bare room with a 
camp bed as the only form of furniture. 
On this bed lay 1< *v* ly Valt i n Ost who 
was staring in the direction of the door 
through which Dracula had just emerg¬ 
ed. She is unable to scream for she is 
under the |x»wer of the infamous Count. 
Dracula advances, mist creeping out 
from under his cloak. He sits down on 
the edge* of the bed and she draws him 
closer. She seeks a kiss. Dracula low¬ 
ers his face to her neck and sinks his 
tangs. She screams a scream of mixed 
fear and pleasure. 

The word "cut’’ breaks the silence 
as director Alan Gibson seems delight¬ 
ed w*ith the take. The next shot is from 
another angle and turns out to be the 
last of the day as the actors go through 
the whole scene again. Then it’s all ov¬ 
er and everybody seems just a bit 
more liapjiy* than usual, for it's Christ¬ 
mas and that means that there is a 
break of four days for the crew*. As I 
followed Christojiher back to his dress¬ 
ing room, the gaiety of the crew, at 
the thought of Christmas, must have 
got the better of them for they burst 
out into Christmas carols as if to 
prove that its isn't all long hours of 
hard work and gloom on a Hammer 
picture. 

Presently, the only film to be pro¬ 
duced by Lee's Charlemagne Produc¬ 
tions (see 2:3:24) is NOTHING BUT 
THE NIGHT I asked Chris what the 
current disposition of his production 
com|Ktny is? 

"I'm right in the middle of very 
protracted financial negotiations to¬ 
wards getting the kind of deal that we 
w’ill accept. I have now* been involved 
for the last six months in financial ne¬ 
gotiations with banks, private finan¬ 
ciers and various groups of people who 
keep saying thay want to put money into 
Charlemagne. Either the financial as¬ 
pects of these* offers have been unac- 
cejXable to us or we've discovered that 
there hasn't been anything behind them. 
I’ve also been away, working. We have 
n<H been able to jirogress very far with 
the actual setting up of a financial 
structure to a point where we can say 
we’ve got all the money in the bank and 
we will make out next picture. If it 
w’orks out. we should know very soon 
that we will have a deal whereby we 
will be able to make two pictures a 
year for at least five or six years. We 
have a first refusal on a Blackburn no¬ 
vel called Devil Daddy that has just 
been published, and still have the pro¬ 
perties we discussed earlier. *’ 

Shortly after the ap|x*arance of 
NOTHING BUT THE NIGHT, the Na¬ 
tional Film Theatre ran two Christo- 
pher Lee films called VAMPIRE and 
EL UMBRACLE. experimental films 
made by S|ianish director Pedro Port- 
abella. VAMPIRE is a semi-documen¬ 
tary account of the filming of Jesus 
Franco’s as yet unreleased Dracula 
film EL CONDE DRACULA (see 1:2:40) 
and both films have received a rather 
mixed reaction, considered by some to 
be brilliant and by others to be abso¬ 
lute rubbish. 1 asked Chris about his 
reaction to the films and how they were 
made. 

"It’s an avant-guard, surrealistic 
approach to film, there’s no question 
about that. This is Portabella's style. 
He’s strongly influenced by Luis Bun- 
uel. 

"1 did go see EL UMBRACLE and as 
far as I’m concerned no actor could 
|x>ssibly want greater coverage than to 
be almost entirely alone on the screen 
and get a chance to sing something. He 
u*antcd people to get an idea w*hat my 
voice sounded like. People were quite 
startled to see that I really can sing 
and have a powerful operatic voice. I 
was pleased with that, although it is 
not a commercial picture in any w*ay. I 
often didn't realize that a camera was 
running, and this is his way of pre¬ 
senting a jx*rsonaltty on the screen, not 


someone acting but a person. For him. 
I was the person best capable of ex¬ 
pressing what he wanted to put on the 
screen, whether it was by singing, 
speaking, moving, walking about or 
whatever was involved. As a showcase 
for an actor it was wonderful. It was 
done in black and white and was some¬ 
what complicated by not having a story, 
as such. I think the concept of the film 
w*as bound up in his own mind and is 
something 1 can't really even begin to 
explain. The whole project was a per¬ 
sonal outcry on his jurt. partly spirit¬ 
ual. partly political, against censor¬ 
ship and the police state. The picture 
is a curiosity. It was shown at the 
Metropolitan Museani of M*»dern Art in 
New York City and was highly com¬ 
mended. It was regarded as brilliant by 
"The Village Voice" in America, and 
the reviewer for "Time Out." a weekly 
London journal, told me he thought it 
was a masterpiece. 

"VAMPIRE was merely his feelings 
about the use of the vampire in film. It 
expressed his own impressions of that 
genre and his own tribute to the people 
who have appeared in them. I don't 
think it's meant to be anything more 
than that. It's jirobably the more com¬ 
mercial of the two films. " 

I asked Chris about his involvement 
and experience in making POOR DEVIL 
which is the pilot for an intended TV 
scries telecast by NBC on February 14 
and starring Sammy Davis Jr. 

"Sammy has been a great devotee of 
the fantasy and macabre film. He shows 
them all the time, so he's very famil¬ 
iar with my work. He decided that for 
this idea they had of him playing this 
incompetent demon. I would be the ideal 
choice to play the devil. It was made at 
Paramount Studios and I had three won¬ 
derful weeks. I'm playing comedy a 
good deal of the time, some of the time 
l*m serious and then it’s supposed to 
be slightly scarey. 

"It gave me an opportunity to w*ork 
again in an American studio and tre¬ 
mendous exposure as a non-American 
actor. Fourteen million people will see 
that show on TV in one night. If it be¬ 
comes a series. I'll be there for four 
or five months out of the year to play 
the devil in each seperate story. Out of 
that will come many opportunities for 
me to work in American films a- 
IKirt from television and offers great 
ojiportunities for Charlemagne. Amer¬ 
ica is the place where you get the mon¬ 
ey. the action, and the backing and the 
exposure. It accounts for nearly 50% of 
the world's film market, whereas Bri¬ 
tain is less thaii 10%. I was interview¬ 
ed by nearly every newsjuperman in 
California. I was treated superbly well. 
Never have 1 received such apprecia¬ 
tion. such courtesy, such kindness and 
go<xl humor as I did on the set at Para¬ 
mount. I was ajiplauded when 1 walked 
on the set. and that's never happened to 
me in a British studio in all my life. I 
was accepted as a star w*hich really 
means something to the Americans, not 
only the public, but the industry as 
well. They had marvelous sets and 
production values, and it cost a million 
dollars to jiroduce. " 

It seems at last, within the past few 
years, that Lee’s career has finally 
blossomed to the point where he is re¬ 
ceiving the recognition his talent richly 
deserves, and as a result he is being 
offered and is |Kirticijiating in a great¬ 
er variety of roles and characteriza¬ 
tions. True, he is back at Hammer in 
a role that will jirobably stand as the 
hallmark of his can« r In DRACULA IS 
DEAD AND WELL AND LIVING IN 
LONDON, but his career has progress- 
ed to a point where his participation in 
this type of film no longer threatens to 
entrap him exclusively in a morass of 
ummjMirtant genre roles. In his forth¬ 
coming film from British Lion. THE 
WICKER MAN. Lee portrays a muscu¬ 
lar Scottish policeman investigating a 
strange crime on a little island off the 
Scottish coast who must come to grips 
with the conflict between the islanders* 
IKigan beliefs and Christianity. 
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50YLEMT 

GREEN 

Dale Winogura spends four days in the life of a 
Hollywood extra. 


I didn't exactly know what 1 would be 
in for upon accepting assistant director 
Jim Doyle's offer to be an extra in the 
major crowd scenes of MGM's science 
fiction film. SOYLENT GREEN, pro- 
duced by Walter Seltzer and Russ 
Thatcher. Originally, my article on the 
shooting was to objectively report its 
progress; now. my objectivity is shot 
all to hell after four grueling days of 
hard labor and unbelievable strain on 
body and mind. which I at first thought 
was going to be just a one-day hiatus. 

To begin with, both SEG (Screen Ex¬ 
tras Guild) and non-SEG people, or 
"waivers" as they are called (that's 
me), had to arise on a cold, dark 
6 A. M. , drive to MGM. Culver City, 
backlot #2, and stand in line to receive 
one's voucher, something of a ticket 
for entry and pay. Then, you go to the 
wardrobe department where they give 
you a drab-colored T-shirt, pants, 
dull-white caps fresh out of concentra¬ 
tion camps, and a dirty old pair of 
sneakers unless you're already wear¬ 
ing any of these articles. After dress¬ 
ing up, you wander over to the torn up. 
moth-eaten set that looks vaguely like 
New York, and stand in line to have 
your face, hands, and arms plastered 
with the unappetizing combination of 
Fuller's earth and vaseline, and spray¬ 
ed with a water and glycerine mixture 
to simulate sweat. After all this, one 
ends up feeling sticky and uncomfort¬ 
able. looking like a factory worker who 
hasn't been rained on in months (bor¬ 
rowing a line from LONELY ARE THE 
BRAVE). 

But what especially distressed many 
people outside of the heavy, self-con¬ 
scious makeup and skimpy wardrobe 
was the fact that no one could wear 
jackets or sweaters on account of the 
extreme heat that was supposed to be 
existing at this time of the story. Thus, 
everything was about as physically tax¬ 
ing as it could possibly be for every¬ 
body since there was no sun or even an 
ounce of warmth on the lot for tlu <. 
days. Some relief came at the five- 
minute breaks, and at about 12 noon 
especially, when lunch was called, and 
about five hundred people dash to a 
much-welcomed hot meal. 

After standing in line once more for 
free coffee, donuts, and danish to ward 
off the icy cold, second assistant di¬ 
rector Gene Marum speaks to the tre¬ 
mendous crowd of cold, weary, con¬ 
fused people. He informs them of the 
shocking news that this is not 19th cen¬ 
tury Russia, but an extremely hot New 
York day. circa 2022 A. D. . at a time 
when mankind has overpolluted and ov¬ 
erpopulated his planet so that life has 
become unbearable. At this time, there 
are 40 million people living in New 
York. 

What Mr. Marum didn't tell the 
crowd were the particulars of the plot. 
Charlton Heston plays a detective nam¬ 
ed Thorn, investigating the murder of 
one of the Soylent Corp. directors, the 
company that manufactures most of the 
synthetic food for the entire world's 
survival. As the film progresses. 


Thorn comes to the realization that 
this is not just another one of the some 
137 murders committed in New York 
City every day. but that it is definitely 
tied in to the whole worldwide food cri¬ 
sis. There is something about the im¬ 
portant food product called Soylent 
Green that few people know about: the 
truth, if revealed, would cause earthly 
panic and disaster. 

Back to the set, Monday. October 
16th. 1972. The first scenes shot are 
in a crowded, outdoor market place, 
set up with tables selling hubcaps, soy¬ 
lent products (french rolls and cookies 
dyed red. yellow, and blue), sandals 
made of auto tires, and various cheap 
odds and ends. Both extreme long shots 
and close-ups were filmed that day. 
and very little excitement ensued. Dur¬ 
ing these and other scenes, some peo¬ 
ple (including myself) had to wear little 
cloth masks, because for some the air 
has become unbearable to breathe. 
These masks would get dirty after con¬ 
stant handling, and one would eventual¬ 
ly be breathing in a rather unpleasant 
odor. 

The hardships of the first day were 
minor compared with the next three 
days. Unlike myself, some people were 
giving their time to various charities 
and worthy causes, while others were 
recruited from schools and theatre 
workshops, and a number of people 
could not even withstand the difficulties 
of just one day's work. There was to 
be even greater difficulty when it was 
announced in the call sheet that the 
mob riot scenes were to be filmed the 
next day. Many, like myself, thought it 
was going to be fun. Fun. my ass. 

In these scenes, policeman Kulozik 
(played by Mike Henry), announces to 
the mot) of people outside a store that 
the supply of Soylent Green is gone. A 
large-scale riot ensues, as it always 
does when there's no more food, and 
these large, orange - colored garbage- 
disposal trucks called "scoops" enter 
the scene, clearing a path by literally 
scooping up people and dumping them 
into the back. What we had to do most¬ 
ly was attempt to escape from the 
scene, but the press of humanity is so 
great that all attempts are in vain. 
While the trucks dumped some very 
fine stunt men actors into the hold, the 
extras shouted and screamed, and 
shoved, pushed, pulled, and jostled 
each other with a violence not born of 
make-believe. 

Unfortunately, these scenes were 
not devoid of jokers. There were the 
inevitable laughers and smilers who 
would ruin takes, and that coupled with 
technical difficulties, made it even 
harder to get scenes accomplished. 
The crowd was even harder to manage 
because the speaker horns were often 
unsatisfactory, and many extras would 
continue the scene long after it was 
cut. 

As the crowd battled a line of silver 
helmuted cops, and desperately tried 
to escape in fear of these monstrous 
people-removers, a maniac was on the 
loose—fortunately, not a real one. Ac¬ 


tor Stephen Young (JUDD FOR THE 
DEFENSE), as the killer. Gilbert, is 
gunning for Thorn in the rioting mob. 
In trying to kill the determined cop. he 
accidentally kills several innocent vic¬ 
tims in the crowd. Very carefully re¬ 
hearsed scenes, mostly one-take jobs, 
were used, with the victims outfitted 
with tiny explosive charges connected 
to a blood capsule. inserted into their 
clothes, that would spray blood on 
those next to them when set off. 

Through all this havoc, chaos, and 
batch of endless problems reigned di¬ 
rector Richard Fleischer and photog¬ 
rapher Richard Kline with admirable 
cool. Kline had been Fleischer's pho¬ 
tographer on THE BOSTON STRANG¬ 
LER. .nut we rt wd an Oscar nomina¬ 
tion for photographing CAM F. LOT. 
Fleischer, with his good humor, strict 
discipline, and endless patience, is a 
director’s model. He exudes an air of 
calm and confidence on the rough waves 
of picture-making that puts everyone at 
ease. Neither despot or domineering 
tyrant. Fleischer softly commands a 
tight ship, making it as trouble-less 
and happy as he can possibly make it. 

Dick Kline's diligent, hard-working 
energy is inspiring to watch as he me¬ 
ticulously sots up shots with the direc¬ 
tor, often using three or four cameras 
for one scene. Especially in the scene 
where the mob pushes a number of 
cops through windows of the Soylent 
Green store, the Fleischer - Kline duo 
take full advantage of their resources 
and assets, to make it as visually ex¬ 
citing a scene as they possibly can. 
Through their efforts, suspension of 
disbelief became total immersion in 
nightmare reality for the extras. 

In Stanley R. Greenberg's (SKY¬ 
JACKED) ingenious script, based on 
Harry Harison's favorite of his own 

I.Im, M.ii.* Room! Make Room!, he 

describes the mob as "a collective will 
which expressed nobody's will," and 
this is what Fleischer and Kline have 
evidently attempted to achieve, and 
which should surely prove successful 
in capturing. 

Basic to the atmosphere of the film 
are the sets, especially the two con¬ 
trasting apartment sets. One is Thorn's 
tiny, filthy, book-ridden hovel which 
he shares with his Book, or research 
man. Sol Roth, played by the great Ed¬ 
ward G. Robinson. The other is the ul¬ 
tra-modern. high-class, sterile abode, 
inhabited by the murdered executive, 
Simonsen (Joseph Cotten). his girl. 


Right: A scene taken during the filming 
of SOYLENT GREEN, directed by Ri¬ 
chard Fleischer and based on the novel 
by science fiction writer Harry Pri¬ 
son, Make Room! Make Room!, and 
now in i 

rector Richard Fleischer confers with 
Heston on location at the Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia Edison plant which doubles as 
the Soylent Synthetic F«>od plant in the 
film, surrounded by barbed wire and 
armed guards to keep out the starving 
populace. 
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Loft: Charlton Heston plays detective 
Thorn, in a darkly pessimistic vision 
of Earth's future. SOYLENT GREEN, 
now in release (runt MGM. Here. Thorn 
attempts to pick his way through to his 
dingy apartment, amid people sleeping 
in the hallways and on the stairs. 


Shirl (or furniture as they are called, 
played by the lovely Leigh Taylor- 
Young). and the bodyguard. Tab. en¬ 
acted by Chuck Connors. Tab's room¬ 
mate. Martha, is portrayed by Paula 
Kelly. 

There is also a Police Headquart¬ 
ers. hectic and dingy, run by a tough, 
good-natured fellow turned Hatcher, 
played by Brock Peters: a Cathedral, 
fully packed with sleeping people on 
matresses instead of benches: and a 
beautiful, sinister place called Home 
which 1 won’t reveal. Full of detail and 
imagination, the art director’s prolific 
taste and talent are clearly evident. 

Locations used included the Sports 
Areiu. and The Hyperion and Southern 
California Edison plants in El Segundo 
used for the Soylent factory, whose 
shocking significance in the story 1 re¬ 
fuse to give away. 

Anyway, on the fourth day. the sun 
came out. but the hot quart/, lights 
made the day almost as unbearable as 
before. The makeup maniacs kept 
spraying the crowd silly with their wa¬ 
ter sprinklers for sweat, and on top of 
this just about everybody got a little 
sunburned by the end of the day. Not as 
many riot scenes were filmed, but 
some establishing shots of New York 
were done, to set up for the depressed, 
claustrophobic feeling of the film, and 
for this there was simply a lot of walk¬ 
ing and milling around, no smiling as 
usual (What's there to smile about?). 

But it was not all frowns. On Oct«ib- 
er 3. there was a little birthday party 
set up for Charlton Heston, where ev¬ 
eryone sang "Happy Birthday!" and ate 
a cake with an iced picture on the sur¬ 
face. depicting Moses holding the Ten 
Commandments. There was a general 
atmosphere of good humor and frivolity 
on the set in spite of the labor and ten¬ 
sions. which illustrates how effective a 
confident director can be in controlling 
the atmosphere on the sound stage. All 
in all. it was 4 happy, barely endur¬ 
able. backbreaking shooting days. 

After crowd shooting wrapped up on 
the fourth day. at 5 P. M. as usual. 
Gene Marum graciously thanked every¬ 
one for being so professional and pa¬ 
tient during these trying times. I could 
not help but look back on the four days, 
remembering the title of a war movie 
directed by Richard Fleischer in 1956. 
which aptly conveys my feelings about 
the whole adventure—BETWEEN HEA¬ 
VEN AND HELL! 


Right: Scenes from SOYLENT GREEN, 
a futuristic drama set in the overpopu¬ 
lated earth of the near future, current¬ 
ly in release from MGM. Top: Charl¬ 
ton Heston as Thorn, a detective in¬ 
vestigating the murder of one of the 
Soylent Corp. directors, the company 
that manufactures most of the synthet¬ 
ic food for the entire world’s survival. 
Edward G. Robinson plays Sol Roth, 
Heston's Book or research man. Here 
in the detective’s tiny, filthy, book- 
ridden hovel. Robinson looks tearfully 
at Heston’s stolen groceries, in sad¬ 
ness of what mankind has come to. 2nd: 
Thorn examines Simonsen’s dead body 
(Joseph Cotten) as the man's bodyguard 
(Chuck Conners) stands watchfully near 
at hand. 3rd: Heston's wounds are tak¬ 
en care of after a savage encounter 
with Tab (Chuck Conners). Bottom: A 
subdued scene, as Leigh Taylor-Young 
attempts to soothe Heston's wounds, 
both physical and spiritual. SOYLENT 
GREEN is directed by Richard Fleisch¬ 
er who successfully handled science 
fiction material in Disney's 1956 ver¬ 
sion of 20.000 LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA and again for 20th Century Fox in 
1966 with FANTASTIC VOYAGE. 
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COMING 


Following is a rundown of the horror, 
fantasy and science fiction films now 
filming, or in preparation, as well as 
notes on those in release. Titles listed 
in previous issues are indicated by (0: 
0:00) at the end of the article, giving a 
reference where additional information 
can be found. The first digit is the vol¬ 
ume number, the second digit is the is¬ 
sue number, and the remaining digits 
are the page number on which the ear¬ 
lier listing can be found. 


AFTER SHOCK deals with a world wide 
earthquake and subsequent geodesic 
exploration of the former coastline of 
California in the year 2000 which un¬ 
earths some startling facts. The Ted 
V. Mike Is production is being bud¬ 
geted at $750,000. The screenplay 
by Roger Ernest will be filmed on 
location at several California sites. 
Mtkels hds produced only poverty- 
row quickies in the past, including 
THE UNDERTAKER AND HIS PALS 
and THE ASTRO-ZOMBIES 

BLOOD CULT OF SHANGRI-LA is a D 
and B production to be filmed in the 
Philippines to cash in on the interest 
created by Ross Hunter’s lavish mu¬ 
sical production of LOST HORIZON. 
Terry Becker directs the Wes DePue 
production starring John Considinc 


COUNT DOWNE has been completed 
starring Ringo Starr as a vampire 
and directed by Freddie Francis who 
is well known fur his horror films for 
both Hammer Films and Amicus. No 
release has been set for the film 
which also stars Freddie Jones. . . 

CRAZE is the new title for producer 
Herman Cohen’s THE INFERNAL 
IDOL which began filming at Shep- 
perton Studios earlier this year with 
Jack Palance. Diana Dors and Mar¬ 
tin Potter toplined. Horror vet Fred¬ 
die Francis is directing. Cohen was 
responsible for the abysmal TROG a 
few seasons back as well as several 
grade-Z AIP quickies in the mid-fif¬ 
ties (2:1:45)... 

DEATHDAY will be made by Amicus 
starring Peter Cushing, Vincent 
Price, Christopher Lee and Robert 
Quarry providing that the contracts 
can be negotiated. This is the same 
film which AIP announced for filming 
under the title of DEVILDAY based 
on the novel by Angus Hall (1:1:43). . . 



Christopher Lee as Vlad Tepes Dracu- 
la. the historical progenitor of the 
Draeula legend in Calvin Floyd's docu¬ 
mentary IN SEARCH OF DRACL'LA, 
based tin the scholarly non-fiction work 
by Raymond McNally and Radu Flores- 
cu published by Time-Life Books. 


DEATH LINE is a cheap little horror 
film that is doing buffo business in 
London at the New Victoria cinema 
when it became the third largest 
grosser in the cinema's history. With 
a production tab of only L80.000. it 
is bound to be highly profitable for 
its producers. Jay Kanter and Alan 
Ladd Jr. The setting of the film is 
the London Underground, specifical¬ 
ly Russell Square Station, where a 
plague - infested madman who bites 
rats to death, is also going around 
putting the bite on isolated passen¬ 
gers stranded at the station late at 
night. Director Gary Sherman ap¬ 
pears to have had difficulty in mak¬ 
ing up his mind whether the film is 
horror or comedy, and the critics 
have almost unanimously labeled it 
as sick. Donald Pleasance plays a 
comic police inspector investigating 
the case and Christopher Lee is pro¬ 
viding marquee value in a short 
scene that was shot in one Saturday 
morning. This naseous mixture of 
gore and humor, with this grotesque 
madman running amuck mumbling 
"Mind the doors" (London Under¬ 
ground jargon) as he mutilates his 
victims in luscious Technicolor has 
that "crude, poverty - row vitality" 
that has captured the public's fancy. 
No U. S. release has been set. . . 

DISCIPLE OF DEATH stars Mike Ra¬ 
ven as The Stranger, a damned soul 
unwittingly recalled from the grave 
in 18th century England. His appear¬ 
ance sets off a chain of startling e- 
vents. disappearances and murders 
and only the village Parson, armed 
with three magic weapons supplied 


by a learned Jewish cabalist is able 
to resist his power. Raven has ap¬ 
peared in LUST FOR A VAMPIRE 
and I. MONSTER and co-stars with 
Virginia Wetherall who was amply on 
view jn Kubrick’s A CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE. The film is written and 
produced by Churton Fairman and 
Tom Parkinson and is directed by 
Toni Parkington. Avco Embassy has 
acquired the film for U.S. release. . . 

THE FINAL PROGRAMME is to be di¬ 
rected by Robert Fuest at Elstree 
Studios, starring Jon Finch and Jen¬ 
ny Runacrc. The film is based on a 
book by science fiction author Mich¬ 
ael Moorcock about Jerry Cornelius, 
a cult hero and contains elements of 
science fiction, sorcery and fantasy. 
Fuest directed WI THERING HEIGHTS 
and the Dr. Phibes films for AIP. .. 

IN SEARCH OF DRACULA is a docu¬ 
mentary by director Calvin Floyd 
bast'd on the book of the same name 
by Raymond McNally and Radu Flor- 
escu which traces the historical 
roots of the Draeula legend as well 
as its filmic interpretations. The 60 
minute, color production of Stock¬ 
holm's Aspekt Films also features 
actor Christopher Lee in the triple 
role of Prince Vlad (the original 
Draeula). Draeula. and as himself as 
the film’s narrator. Christopher Lee 
made his first trip to the homeland 
of Draeula. Transylvania (Romania), 
in the Autumn of 1971 where the pic¬ 
ture was shot on location. The book 
upon which the film is based is pub¬ 
lished by Time - Life Books and Co¬ 
lumbia University Press. Floyd’s 
film, although documentary. strives 
for suspense and mystery in its mood 
and style... 

KRONQS is a new kind of vampire film 
from Hammer Films produced by Al¬ 
bert Fennell and Brian Clemens. The 
hero of the title is a swashbuckler 
who sets out to destroy evil wherever 
and whenever it is to be found. Film¬ 
ed in the idiom of the western with a 
third of its schedule devoted to out¬ 
door location work. Captain Kronos. 
late of the Imperial Guard, and his 
companion Professor Grost deal with 
an outbreak of vampirism in a small 
village. The script is by producer 
Clemens who also directed. The film 
has been completed, although no U.S. 
release has been set. and stars Jack 
Carson. Shane Briant. Horst Janson, 
Caroline Munro and Ian Hendry. The 
Fennell/Clemens team was respon¬ 
sible for the popular and critically 
acclaimed television series THE A- 
VENGERS. . . 

PLUMED SERPENT is the title of the 
latest screenplay from the prolific 
pen of Nigel Kneale. the creator of 
the Quatcrmass television plays and 
theatrical films, to go into produc¬ 
tion in the fall. Kneale is also work- 


Left: Caroline Munro is threatened by a vampire attacker in Hammer Films’ KRONOS. written and directed by Brian Clem¬ 
ens. No U.S. release has been set. Right: Mike Raven as The Stranger in DISCIPLE OF DEATH, an effective occult thriller 
currently in release by Avco Embassy. 




Scenes from Ray Harryhausen's forth¬ 
coming work from Columbia Pictures. 
SINBAD’S GOLDEN VOYAGE. Tom Ba¬ 
ker. who made his debut as Rasputin in 
Franklin Schalfner’s NICHOLAS AND 
ALEXANDRIA plays the evil-wizard fi¬ 
gure (top and bottom). Caroline Munro 
provides femme appeal (middle) in the 
Charles H. Schneer production. Film¬ 
ing under the direction of Gordon Hes- 
sler has been completed and the long 
and arduous post - production effects 
work under the supervision of RayHar- 
ryhausen is underway. John Phillip 
Law* plays Sinbad. Release is not ex¬ 
pected until Fall. 


ing on a further teleplay based on the 
Quatermass character for the BBC. 
after a span of almost fifteen years 
since the telecast of his last play 
"Quatermass and the Pit" in 1959. . . 



WELCOME TO ARROW BEACH is an 
off-beat original screenplay by Wal¬ 
lace Bennett and Jack Gross Jr. 
which deals with cannibalism and hu¬ 
man bodies wrapped up in the fridge. 
Filming on location in Santa Barbara 
for producer Jack Cushingham. the 
film stars Sammy Davis Jr. and his 
wife, and is being directed by actor 
Laurance Harvey who also stars. .. 

WESTWORLD is described by MGM as 
a "far-out adventure story. ” The or¬ 
iginal screenplay is by science fic¬ 
tion author Michael Crichton who is 
also signed to direct. Crichton is 
best known for The Andromeda Strain 
which was filmed by Robert Wist^m 
1971... 
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In issue 2:3. the French title ol TOW- 
KR OF THE SCREAMING VIRGINS was 
LA TOl'R DE NESLE and was reviewed 
at 90 minutes alter a March 1969 Paris 
premiere. Its German title was DF.R 
TERM DER VERBOTENEN LIEBE. The 
French review considers it a German 
film of 1968 

NORMAN MILLER 

116 Lenox Rd. Brooklyn,' NY 11226 


A film which may be released soon 
here in Canada is SHADOW OF DRAC- 
ULA. The film was done by a group of 
students and neighborhood people in 
Toronto under a fifteen thousand dollar 
grant from the federal government's 
Opportunities for Youth Program. It is 
sixty minutes long and is now in the 
process of being edited. 

CANNIBAL GIRLS, another Canadi¬ 
an production has been sold to A1P for 
U. S. and Canadian distribution. The 
film deals with a tribe of black canni¬ 
bal women. 

THE NEPTUNE FACTOR has been 
completed in Toronto and on location in 
the Bahamas and should be at theatres 
by late spring or early summer. Num¬ 
erous undersea monsters are featured 
in what the 'Toronto Star" magazine 
called an effort to make an undersea 
2001. 

GARY R. WILLIAMS 

436 Parliament St #1, Toronto225. ONT 


CFQ’s interest in largely neglected 
"minor" films is welcome, and one 1 
sincerely wish you would look into is 
1961s CARNIVAL OF SOULS, an ex¬ 
tremely disturbing low-budget master¬ 
piece which also works on many levels. 

LARRY KING 

Route 1 Box 240. Steelville. MO 65565 


Thought I might mention it since your 
review doesn't say anything about it: 
the film you review as FRIGHT showed 
here as NIGHT LEGS, a totally mean¬ 
ingless title. 

NED BROOKS 

713 Paul St. Newport News. VA 23605 


Re: Jerry Goldsmith interview in 2:2. 
The coverage as printed is both incor¬ 
rect and not fully informative. His 
statement re the score for PLANET 
OF THE APES: .. the Austrian Ballet 
is using it in their production of Othel¬ 
lo. " should read Australian Ballet! 

Here is what Dame Peggy van Praagh 
said about it: 'The new ballet was ori¬ 
ginally devised for a graduation per¬ 
formance at the Australian Ballet school 
in Melbourne. It was a private perfor¬ 
mance and we just used a tape record¬ 
ing for the music, as there were some 
unusual instruments used for the sound 
track of the film. So we didn't think we 
could use it for the stage. Then, when 
1 was in Hollywood 1 met Jerry Gold¬ 
smith. He agreed to redo some parts 
for the ballet. 20th Century Fox was 
flattered by our use of the music and 
they have promised to present us with 
the unusual percussion instruments 
which we will need." From "Sydney 
Morning Herald," March 27, 1971. 

Also for your Errata List: in issue 
1:1. page 12. the man in the bottom 
photo is C. Henry Gordon, not Gustav 
von Seyffertitz. 

JOCK MCKENNA 

37 Bourke St. Bondi June.. N.S.W. 2022 
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5IFIED ADS o CLASSIFIED ADS o CLASSIFIED A 


Classified ads are $1 per column line, 
payable in advance. A column line is 
106 points or approximately 35 type¬ 
written characters. 


FILMS OF RADLEY METZGER are 
now available in 16 35mm-"Lickerish" 
Quartet." "Camille 2000." 'Therese & 
Isabelle," "Carmen Baby." and "The 
Libertine." For a complete catalog, 
write Encore Films. 47 River Street. 
Wellesley. MASS 02181. 


AMERICAN PETER CUSHING CLUB- 
Inquiries to Miss Debbie Bennett. 153 
Plymouth Blvd. Smithton. NY 11787. 


WANTED: '50s horror pressbooks or 
photocopies and glossy stills. Eddie 
Christopherson. 1026 S. Wilson St. 
Olympia. WASH 98501. 


CINEMAG1C is a new kind of magazine 
devoted to the exciting world of ama-. 
teur and semi-professional fantasy 
films and filmmakers. The special ef¬ 
fects medium is covered from every 
angle, filming techniques, miniature 
sets, foam latex make-up. animation 
models, etc. — including stories on the 
filmmakers themselves. Loaded with 
photos and stills. CINEMAGIC #2 is 
available now. To get your collector's 
copy, send $ 1.00 (payable to CINEMA¬ 
GIC Magazine) to: 

Don Dohler 
6106 The Alameda 
Baltimore. Maryland 21239 


The editor is interested in buying or 
trading for stills, pressbooks and pos¬ 
ters from nearly all horror, fantasy 
and science fiction films. Send lists. 


Science Fiction, 
Monster, 
and Classics 
8mm 

HOME MOVIES 



LEADING CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 

CATALOGS ON REQUEST 



v C92a 
inline St. 
Toronto 5 


This coupon may be redeemed for good 
reading anywhere in the world... 


If there is a bookstore in 
your city which carries a 
wide variety of publications 
and particularly if there is 
one with a special cinema 
section which does not of¬ 
fer CINEFANTASTIQUE for 
sale, please let us know 
with this convenient coupon. 
This will aid us in making 
sure that copies are avail¬ 
able for sale in your area. 


Name of Bookstore 


Address 


City State Zip Code 


' 
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Gold Sunsets of 1930-1949: 428 deluxe- 
size pages . . . each one a loving tribute 
to a euphoric Saturday afternoon world. 
The brightest moments in the careers of 
Cagney, Davis, Bogart, Flynn, Crawford, 
Lupino, Robinson, Jolson, Carfield, ct al. 
Plus directors, producers, writers, com¬ 
posers and all the other “Warners People/' 

Footliuht Parade of Photos: 150 magnifi¬ 
cent photographs . . . your favorite stars 
in great productions you thought only 
you remembered. 

Treasures from Warner Brothers: 976- 
film filmography . . . the most extensive 
Warners and First National listing ever 
assembled. Every film released between 
January 1, 1930, and December 31, 
1949. With casts, credits, plot lines, re¬ 
view excerpts. 


There were hundreds of memorable 
moments in the movies of the Thirties and 
Forties, and Warner Brothers made 
many of the most exhilarating ones. Warner 
Brothers Presents recalls the best of 
them, makes them live again for you. All the 
stars who peopled these films are here, 
from snarling tough guys like Bogart and 
Robinson to leading ladies both demure 
(Olivia de IIavilland) and sexy (Ann 
Sheridan); from “prestige*’ stars like 
Paul Muni and George Arms (with “Mister” 
before both names) to such reliable 
character actors as Frank McHugh, Alan 
Hale and Glenda Farrell. 

Here are the gaudy musical extravaganzas 
like 42nd Street and Gold Diggers of 1933 
with their fantastic Busby Berkeley 
production numbers; no-holds-barred crime 
and social dramas such as Public Enemy 
and 1 Am a Fugitive from a Chain Gang; 
emotion-charged dramas like Dark Victory 
and The Old Maid that had women 
weeping at the woes of Bette Davis; 
swashbucklers like Captain Blood and 
The Sea Hatch in which dashing Errol Flynn 
led his pirate crew to sweeping victory* 

Relive great moments from almost 1,000 
films: Casablanca (“Play it, Sam”), 
Yankee Doodle Dandy (“My mother 
thanks you. My father thanks you”), 
The Letter (“With all my heart, I still 
love the man I killed”) and To Have 
and Have Not (“All you have to do is 
whistle”) — the list goes on and on. 

Old movies? Hardly. They are forever 
young to the fans who remember them 
fondly — and to the brand-new fans who 
are happily discovering them for the first 
time. Warner Brothers Presents , $11.95 at your 
bookseller. Or use one of the order forms below. 


RISK-FREE EXAMINATION 


To your bookseller or: 


NOSTALGIA BOOK CLUB 

525 Main Street, New Rochelle, New York 10801 

I enclose JUST ONE DOLLAR. Send me a copy of the $11.95 Warner 
Brothers Presents and enroll me in the Nostalgia Book Club — the Club that 
offers books and records that bring back the Twenties, Thirties, Forties and 
Fifties . . . old-time radio shows . . . movies . . . sports . . . the fun and laughter 
of the near past. My only obligation as a member is to buy 4 books or records 
from among the 75 or more to be offered over the next two years, after which 
I may resign any time. Membership also entitles me to a FREE subscription to 
the colorful publication, Ri’minwcing Time, which describes the Club’s monthly 
Selection and brings sweet-nostalgic words, pictures and sounds from those 
saner yesterdays . . . plus the opportunity to buy any Club book or record at 
discounts of 20*7- to 70% off store prices plus shipping. If I want the monthly 
Selection, I will do nothing; it will be shipped automatically and the Club will 
charge my account at the discount price. If I don’t want the Selection I merely 
take a moment to tell the (Tub on the handy form always provided. 


Name 


C1-200 

Address 

City/State 

Zip 






I 2 r 

Ways 
to Obtain 

WARNER 

BROTHERS 

PRESENTS 


0 


RLINGTON HOUSE 

PUBLISHERS 
81 Centre Avenue 
New Rochelle, New York 10801 

Please send, postpaid, Ted Sen- 
nett's Warner Brothers Presents. 
My payment of $11.95 is enclosed. 

If not pleased, I may return book 
within 30 days for full refund plus 
extra cash to cover my return 
postage. Cl-200 

Name 


Address 


City 


State 

Zip 





























